American Library AA 


“Of late, some people seem to consider 
that the chief reason for advocating libraries 
and the reading of books is to enable 
America to catch up with the Russians on 
sputniks. | consider such reasoning puny and 
lopsided. Books, and therefore libraries, con- 
tain the inherited wit, wisdom, humor, life, 
cream of all the jests of all the centuries 
during which man has left a record of what 
he's thought and done. The ‘immortal resi- 
due’ of the human race lies in books. The 
great reason for reading books and valuing 
libraries is to have life more abundantly, to 
think more justly, to be in love more delight- 
tully, and to use the sputniks more wisely 
when we get them." —J. Frank Dobie 
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For loss of the book a story was lost and for loss of the story a child was 
deprived of learning. Books exist that man may learn, and a damaged 
book with missing thoughts fails to serve that end. The library with the 
community interest at heart buys books to last — books with sturdy, 


attractive bindings, books which stay bright and clean and books with 


pages which will not fall out even after many circulations. The library 
with the interest of its community at heart buys Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Books with the assurance that as it acquires a strong and 
lasting collection, so it gathers ideas for the enduring enrichment of 


readers and future generations. 


In the Juvenile field, all popular titles are offered in Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Books — about 18,000 of them. Learn more about them by 
sending for your catalog today. 
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aU a 


kK the book supports 
that will not knife your books 


“Polystyrene 


kK the book supports that will not 


scratch tables or shelves ++. they're tough and rugged 


to take stress and strain 


XK non-losable 


A feature number in the Demco 
line of book supports are these 
colorful Plastic Book Supports 
in attractive spray green, gray, 
red, tan and black. The modern 
design gives both attractive ap- 
pearance, plus a well conceived 
shape and smoothness that in- 


Height 64%” 
Width 5” 
sures that these supports will 
not “knife” your books, nor will 
they scratch or mar the sur- 
faces of desk or table. Made of 
high 
they’re tough and rugged to 


impact Polystyrene, 


stand bending without breaking. 
They’re a quality book support. 


In colors of Spray Green, Gray, Red, Tan and Black 


PRICES: No. 764 Black 
No. 767 Spray Green 


Please order in multiples of 10 


No. 768 Tan 
10 to 99 — 35c each 


No. 766 Gray 
No. 769 Red 


100 to 500 — 30c each 


Write for prices on larger quantities 


CDEWLLO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 


Box 852, Fresno, California 
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LIBRARIANS 


play a vital role in building 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


Contributors: Many, many librarians are among the hundreds of widely 
known Compton contributors and consultants. 


Advisers: 


PIRATES AND PIRACY 

by FORD A. ROCKWELL 

Librarian of the Wichita City Library, 
owner of the largest collection of books 
on piracy in the United States. 


Another outstanding librarian can 
now be added to the long list of li- 
brary contributors with the publica- 
tion of the 1961 edition of Compton’s. 
Authors of other important Compton 
articles: The late and very distin- 
guished Anne Carroll Moore contrib- 
uted much to the encyclopedia over 
a long period of years including her 
well-known list “Seven Stories High.” 
Elizabeth Nesbitt contributed “Fol- 
lowing the Folk Tales Around the 
World.” John Cook Wyllie wrote the 
biography of Thomas Jefferson, and 


Twenty-one distinguished librarians serve on the Compton 
Library Advisory Board. 


Frances Clarke Sayers contributed a 
number of articles including Mythol- 
ogy and several biographies. 


In addition to the valued counsel and 
work of librarians as advisers, con- 
tributors, and consultants, thousands 
more express their interest and make 
their contribution to Compton’s each 
year through personal comments and 
letters. 


Librarians and Compton’s work to- 
gether to provide children and young 
people with the finest encyclopedia. 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 


F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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JUNE COVER 


J. Frank Dobie was Honorary 
Chairman of National Library 
Week in Texas this year. He 
was asked for the origin of 
the quotation on this month’s 
cover, which appeared in the 
monthly staff bulletin of the 
San Antonio Public Library, 
and replied: 

“I don’t think this quotation 
is from anything I prepared 
this year, but I wrote some- 
thing for National Library 
Week last year. Maybe it’s 
from that. Anyhow, use the 
piece as you will—I am 
pleased. 

“Book Week is every week.” 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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4 Circulation Services Discussion Group has 
been established as a part of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division. The group will cosponsor 
three meetings at the Cleveland Conference with 
LAD and the Library Technology Project. Those 
interested in joining the group are invited to 
write to LAD at ALA headquarters. 


* 


The Enoch Pratt Library has begun a three-and- 
one-half-year study of its services under a grant 
from the Deiches Library Fund. Plans for the 
study bear no resemblance to the usual library 
survey; rather, they call for an examination in 
depth of the social and governmental founda- 
tion of the library, and a review of the existing 


service programs in relation to this foundation. 
An interesting prospectus is available from the 
library. Lowell Martin of Grolier, Inc., will di- 
rect the study. 

* 


Copies of the “Governor’s Study of Public and 
School Libraries in the State of Hawaii,” an 83- 
page report prepared by Robert D. Leigh and 
Carolyn Crawford, are available free of charge 
from the’ Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


* 


The Broadcasting Foundation of America, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19, is launching a 
new weekly program, International Book Review 
and Literary Report, a half-hour program pro- 
viding the listener with an up-to-date survey of 
what is going on in the world of letters in Paris, 
London, New Delhi, Tokyo, Belgrade, Rome, 
Brussels, Munich, and other metropolitan cen- 
ters. Five to six contributions from as many 
countries are compiled and edited each week. 
BFA suggests that libraries may wish to sponsor 
the program. See Anne S. Pomex’s article on 
BFA in the October 1959 issue. 


* 





PermalLife 


The longevity fine printing paper by Standard 


TEXT ¢ BRISTOL * DOCUMENT * COVER 


Longevity in active usage can be claimed because PERMALIFE is acid- 
free, extra strong and durable. PERMALIFE’S immediate uses are nu- 
merous: 


LIBRARY CATALOG CARDS - BOOKS - LETTERHEADS - PERI- 
ODICALS RECORDS INSURANCE POLICIES STOCK 
CERTIFICATES - DEEDS - WILLS and OTHERS 


If printed material is worth preserving—it deserves the assurance of 
longevity found only in PERMALIFE. 


SEE PERMALIFE AT BOOTH 605 A. L. A. CONFERENCE 
STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK RICHMOND CHICAGO 
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As a memorial to his wife Upon Sinclair is print- 
ing a new edition of her memoirs, Southern 
Belle, and offers it free to libraries of all types. 
He plans to print 50,000 copies. Public, school, 
and university library systems may order mul- 
tiple copies for their branches. Requests should 
go to Sinclair Press, 650 N. Ist Ave., Phoenix, 
Arizona. F 


* 


Science Information Personnel: The New Profes- 
sion of Information Combining Science, Librari- 
anship, and Foreign Language, by Leonard 
Cohan and Kenneth Craven, is an interesting 
and significant new publication sponsored by the 
Modern Language Association. Available at 
$1.50 from Science Information, Box 624, Radio 
City Station, New York 19. 74 pages; paper- 
bound. 
* 


“Boys and Girls House” is the title of the first 
educational television series produced by the 
Metropolitan Educational Television Association 
of Toronto. The series takes its name from the 
famous Toronto children’s library at 40 St. 


George Street, next door to the central library 
building. These programs for young people are 
not about books as such; the significance of the 
title is that, in Toronto, “Boys and Girls House” 
symbolizes the youthful search for knowledge 
and adventure. 


* 


The American Correctional Association’s Com- 
mittee on Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency has published a useful broadside, 
“Citizen Leaders Are Preventing Juvenile De- 
linquency,” with many program ideas that li- 
brarians will find useful. Available from ACA 
at 135 East 15th St., New York 3. 


* 


The annual report of the Toronto Public Li- 
braries tells about a child who asked for “that 
story about the twelve girls in reform school.” 
“It takes quite a knowledge of such children,” 
the report continues, “to be able to recognize in 
this description the perennial favorite Madeline, 
a story which begins: ‘In an old house in Paris 
that was covered with vines / lived twelve little 
girls in two straight lines.’ ” eee 


A Cordial Invitation 
to Librarians at the ALA 


Register 

at 

Convention 
Headquarters 
now for your 
tour and 

see our display 
of World books 
al Booth =42? 


Visit the Cleveland plant of 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


and see World’s modern methods of printing, 


binding, and shipping in operation. 


Guided tours EVERY AFTERNOON during the Convention 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cleveland and New York 
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Look to Broadman for the best... 


Introducing Christian Ethics 
Henlee H. Barnette 


The Biblical foundations for Christian ethical decisions set forth 
and applied to major problems — the self, marriage and family, 
race relations, economic life, political life. $3.75 


Interpreting the New Testament 
H. E. Dana and R. E. Glaze, Jr. 


A practical guide toward Biblical understanding —a new and meer 
revised edition of Dana's Searching the Scriptures. $3.25 il snterpretin® 
3 she 
A Summary of Christian History ‘New ont 
; Testo™ 


Robert A. Baker 
A history of Christianity from “The Period of Christian Begin- 
nings’ to ‘The Period of General Secularization." Compact, 
concise, yet satisfyingly comprehensive. $6.00 


Visit us in Booth 1106 at the ALA Convention 
(And look for Broadman, too, in the Combined 
Book Exhibit) 


The Tinker’s Armor 
ey Gladys H. Barr 
ty linkers met The story of John Bunyan — authentically and engrossingly told 
Ei eronr on 0° by the author of Monk in Armor (Martin Luther) and Cross, 
aut 2 Sword, and Arrow. Illustrated by John Hutchinson. Ages 9-12. 
. 192 pages. Ready Early September. $2.50 


The Chili Pepper Children 
Oren Arnold 


The charming story of a Mexican family who raise and sell 
chili peppers for a living. Excellent portrayal of Mexican home 
life and customs. Illustrated by Carol Critchfield. Ages 7-10 
114 pages. $2.50 


The Sky Y Train 

Oren Arnold 
Rod Conway, expecting boredom, finds action-filled adventure 
in a@ summer in the Arizona mountains. Illustrated by Larry 
Toschick. Ages 9-13. 146 pages. $2.95 


Broadman Press 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. Rk. Welch Co., Lid., Toro 
In Australia: Clifford Press. Balwy 
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especially recommended for LIBRARIES 


the following carefully selected 
titles from MICHIGAN 


George Kish, ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
“A specialized but nontechnical atlas that is readily 
comprehended and should be useful for students as 
well as general readers. It is recommended for all types 
of libraries.” — Subscription Books Bulletin, A.LA., 
2/1/61. “Its very simplicity and clearness would make 
it particularly suitable for libraries . . . With the rapid 
development of Russian economy up-to-dateness of in- 
formation is a definite advantage.”—Library Journal 
L.C. Map 60-7 65 maps in two colors $10.00 


Nancy Oestreich Lurie, Editor 

MOUNTAIN WOLF WOMAN, 

SISTER OF CRASHING THUNDER 

The Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian 

Foreword by Ruth Underhill 

A companion volume to Paul Radin’s classical study of 
the American Indian, CRASHING THUNDER. “Far from 
merely a parallel of the earlier work. Mountain Wom- 
an’s acculturation covers a wider range of interests and 
activities . . . she was one of the first Indian women to 
drive an automobile. . . . the modern Indian emerges as 
a sensitive individual even more subject than his white 
contemporaries to the vagaries of progress.” —Virginia 
Kirkus 

L.C. 61-5019 15 illus. $4.95 
Marshall Dill, Jr., GERMANY: A Modern History 

“Anyone seeking a shortcut to the story of Germany, or 
a springboard for further reading and research, should 
not overlook this book. . . . an interesting work, well 
done.” —Virginia Kirkus 
L.C. 60-13891 10 maps $8.75 


Alexander H. Smith 

THE MUSHROOM HUNTER’S FIELD GUIDE 

“An unusually good book. . . . Its dimensions are such 
that it can be slipped into a capacious pocket... . 
Highly recommended.”—Library Journal “The most 
usable general field guide yet written fur mushroom- 
hunting Americans.”—Atlantic Naturalist “Dr. Smith 
has done for the hunter of mushrooms what Mr. Hem- 
ingway did for the hunter of big game.”—The New Yorker 
L.C. 57-5548 155 photos $4.95 


Adolf Portmann 

ANIMAL CAMOUFLAGE YA* 

“With thoroughness and affection, the author pictures 
a world that will fascinate the novice and the ex- 
pert . . ."—The Bulletin of Secondary School Principals 
L.C. 59-5066 101 illus. $4.50 
Karl Stumpff 

PLANET EARTH YA* 

“Recommended for public, college, and high school 
libraries.”—Library Journal 

L.C. 59-5266 57 illus. $5.00 


Wolfhard Weidel 

VIRUS  YA* 

“Public and high school librarians will be interested in 
this popular, well-organized and well-written book on 
viruses . . . Recommended.”—Library Journal 

L.C. 59-7295 27 illus. $4.50 
Wolfgang von Buddenbrock 

THE SENSES YA* 

“Recommended for all . . . with the hope it will not be 
buried under a single subject heading!” —Library Journal 
L.C. 58-5907 55 illus. $4.00 


W. Kruse and W. Dieckvoss 

THE STARS  YA* 

“The book is rich in information that would be hard to 
find elsewhere.”—Diocesan Library Association 

L.C. 57-7745 106 illus. $5.00 
Wilhelm Goetsch 

THE ANTS YA* 

“This small book says, with perfect clarity, pretty 
nearly everything there is to say about ants and their 
ways. It cannot be too highly recommended . . .”—The 
New Yorker 

L.C. 57-7743 85 illus. $4.50 
Eduard Ruechardt 

LIGHT: VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE  YA* 

“... recaptures the wonder and the beauty of scientific 
discovery.”—Robert Oppenheimer 

L.C. 58-5904 137 illus. $4.50 


*YA Professionally recommended for young adults 


The University of Michigan Press [Ann Arbor 
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(RUTGERS 


BOOKS FOR HERE AND NOW 


Many books of ours, and of other University Presses, have 
special appropriateness in moments of crisis like the present. 
Here are some recent Rutgers books which we call to your 
attention: 


THE FIRST LOOK AT STRANGERS 

by Robert Bunker and John Adair 
The first book of its kind, describing an experiment in the training and development of Americans 
for effective overseas service. It has a special applicability to the idea of the Peace Corps. “A 
warm, human treatment of an important experiment in human communication that should be read 


by everyone involved in work with cultures alien to his own.”—O.iver La FARCE 
70 photographs $5.00 


COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 
by Robert J. Alexander 
\ revised edition of the standard work, with a new, expanded preface which discusses and analyzes 


the relationship between the Castro regime and Communism. “A basic source book.”—New York 
Times. Index $9.00 


POPULATION PERSPECTIVES 
by Philip M. Hauser 


\ brief, thorough analysis of one of the world’s most enormous problems. “An unemotional but 
nonetheless frightening estimate of the population explosion . .. and its implications, long and short 
range.”—Publishers’ Weekly. Charts, Tables, Index $3.50 


AMERICA IN THE MODERN WORLD 
by D. W. Brogan 


“When so firm a foreign friend as Denis William Brogan talks to us about ourselves, we would be 
as complacent as certain Europeans think we are if we did not listen.”"—Joun K. Hutcuens, Neu 
York Herald Tribune $3.00 


SOVIET LEADERS AND MASTERY OVER MAN 

by Hadley Cantril 
“Mr. Cantril . . . is instructive and his conclusions are sound. . . . He is quick to spot and analyze 
the main themes of Soviet propaganda and has some penetrating remarks as to its extent and its 


limitations in dominating the mind of the people.’-—Apam B. Utam, Saturday Review. Index; 
cloth $4.00; paper $1.65 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS ¢ New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Have We Sufficient Vision? 

As a former editor of the ALA Bulletin, may I 
ask space to comment on integration as it con- 
cerns libraries—and the welfare of the nation? 

The ALA Council did right, in my opinion, to 
reaffirm at the last Midwinter Meeting that “the 
rights of an individual to the use of a public li- 
brary should not be denied or abridged because 
of his race, religion, national origins or political 
views.” This has long been an accepted policy in 
American libraries, but I think many of us who 
are members of the American Library Associa- 
tion believe reaffirmation has, for some time, been 
needed. 

Since Council took action, the New York Times 
and other reputable newspapers have reported 
that a small group of Negro college students in 
Jackson, Miss., tried quietly to use their public 
library and were first ordered out, and then ar- 
rested. This incident is in line, of course, with 
similar law-abiding efforts of our Negro citizens 
to seek the education due them in our public 
schools, with similar, or worse, results. 

May I note at once that I have not asked for 
space in the Bulletin to throw stones at our 
Southern neighbors. In the first place, our north- 
ern communities are too far from being “without 
sin” for us to indulge in self-righteous stone 
throwing at anyone. In the second place, I vis- 
ited Mississippi many years ago to write four 
nationally-used stories about their library serv- 
ice. (I have been in the state since but only as a 
visitor.) I met many of the dedicated men and 
women working in the field of education, and I 
saw at first hand the magnitude of Mississippi’s 
racial problems. Those problems are not some- 
thing for anyone to minimize. 

I am thinking, however, of the great services 
our libraries can render in these difficult times if 
those in authority have the courage and wisdom 
that library leaders in Detroit had some years 


ago at a time of racial crisis. The Detroit situa- 
tion was so ugly that the seething conditions in 
the city were attracting national attention. Ralph 
Ulveling and Detroit library authorities worked 
quietly, courageously, and effectively with other 
Detroit leaders to change attitudes responsible 
for inflamed relations, and racial warfare was 


averted that might well have resulted in similar 
warfare elsewhere. 

Today Detroit is magnificent in the way it is 
dealing with racial matters. Last month I went 
there to hear Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., speak 
at a Lenten noonday service. A large (white) 
downtown church was filled with an overflow 
congregation composed chiefly of Negroes, but 
with many white worshippers also. Both white 
and Negro ministers took part in the service. 
Negro and white ushers seated the people. At a 
luncheon of the ministerial group and guests 
later, everyone ate together regardless of color. 
My Negro companion, the wife of a member of 
the Toledo Board of Education, and I were 
treated with unconcerned courtesy wherever we 
went in the city. It was a thrilling experience 
when you think of the racial hatreds entrenched 
there a few years ago. 

In view of ALA Midwinter action, I do not see 
how the Jackson situation can be ignored. Those 
young Negro college students have the right to 
use their tax-supported public library. The ap- 
palling thing is that not only are they being re- 
fused their rights by Jackson authorities, but 
what is being done to them is being reported 
around the world, and Jackson leaders are play- 
ing into the hands of the Communists as com- 
pletely as if they had sent them funds. 

Colored people are increasing in power all 
over the world. How we treat Negroes in a de- 
mocracy is going to affect our relations every- 
where. If we can educate our Negro people and 
work with them to build a great civilization, the 
United States can be a world power second to 
none. Think of the contributions a Booker T. 
Washington, a George Washington Carver, a 
Marian Anderson, a Roland Hayes, and a Ralph 
Bunche have made to this country and to the 
world, to mention only a few Negroes of educa- 
tion! 

I hope our hard-pressed Southern neighbors 
can face realities and see what is happening 
throughout the world, and that they and we can 
somehow find ways to work together for the 
common good. Let us keep in mind as we strive 
to solve our problems that, in spite of human 
frailties, British leaders did recognize the values 
of education in India and Ghana, much more 
than other leaders have recognized them in the 
Congo and South Africa. Haven’t white people 
benefited in India and Ghana, as well as people 
of color, as a result? 

I hope ALA leaders will not ignore the Jack- 
son library situation, or take the easy path of 
considering it “local.” It is of national and 
world-wide importance, as are all these other 
racial incidents today. I cannot glibly tell every- 
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Whether you're planning a modest library 
addition or a completely new unit, make 
sure you're getting the most for your money 
— take a good look at Standard furniture 
before you buy. You'll see many of the rea- 
sons why it will stay beautiful and sturdy 
— even after years of heavy-duty use — such 
as the careful, precise, warp-and-check-free 
construction, the mortise and tenon joining, 
the selected northern hard maple woods, 
hand rubbed to a satin finish. 


These are among the reasons why Standard 
furniture was specified by the New York 
Public Library, New York, Board of Educa- 
tion, and scores of other institutions. 


Make it a point to check with Standard while 
you're planning. In fact, our planning serv- 
ice, available to you without cost, will be 
pleased to help. 
Why not send for our illustrated 20-page 
brochure today. 


: STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
Bi TT a Me biel 


New York 19, N.Y. 


10 Columbus Circle * 


Please visit us in booth 10/1 at the ALA Show, Cleveland, 


July %th-14th. 


one what ought to be done. Ralph Ulveling. 
Ralph Bunche (who, I think, is noted as a li- 
brary user), and other leaders experienced in 
race relations may have wise advice to give. | 
simply hope that ALA officials will recognize 
their responsibility for giving the library profes- 
sion leadership, and that wise and courageous ac- 
tion will help to open American libraries every- 
where to all of our people who seek an education. 
While I give my address and position, I am of 

course completely responsible for the views I ex- 
press. The Ohio State Library has nothing to do 
with them. I am simply exercising my right to 
freedom of speech on a matter which seems to 
me of national importance. 

Beatrice S. Rosse. 

Adult Services Librarian 

State Library Service Center 

Napoleon, Ohio 


The Editorial in this issue analyzes the assump- 
tions about the ALA on which Mrs. Rossell’s 
letter is based. The Intellectual Freedom depart- 
ment is a report on the Jackson “study-in” and 
a comment on the national and local newspaper 
coverage of the incident.—Eb. 


Catching Up with “The Catcher” 


I am supposedly a well-read librarian, at least to 
hear me talk; and yet I let a decade lapse before 
I got around to reading The Catcher in the Rye. 
Then a one-two-three punch drove me to the 
book. First Everett Moore shamed me for not 
having read it. Then my students in the School 
of Library Service declared they would refuse to 
graduate until I read it. And finally at a seminar 
of resident M.D.’s in psychiatry, to which I spoke 
on reading as therapy, I learned that they used 
The Catcher in the Rye as a textbook for the 
study of adolescent problems. A final endorse- 
ment came from Frances Clarke Sayers who 
shook her head pityingly when I confessed to 
having never caught up with The Catcher. 

Whereupon I borrowed my younger son’s copy 
of The Catcher and began to read. That I liked 
it was proved by the way I rationed out chap- 
ters to myself. Class discussion brought the testi- 
mony of a mother that after reading the book her 
16-year-old son asserted that all the things Hol- 
den Caulfield did he would gladly do—if he had 
the money, of course. 

Some parents fear the book’s influence on 
their children and urge school librarians not to 
make it available. A strong defense of the book 
appeared in the Catholic weekly America, Jan- 
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uary 7, 1961, by Edward P. J. Corbett. I recom- 
mend that school library associations reprint this 
article and distribute it among their members as 
a good thing to give disturbed parents and self- 
appointed censors. 

I am always going back to Emerson for cour- 
age and refreshment. “The short Saxon words 
with which the people help themselves,” he wrote, 
“are better than Latin. The language of the 
street is always strong.” We may yet be read- 
ing Henry Miller in the open. 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, dean 
School of Library Service 
Los Angeles 


Mr. Powell reported in the April 7 UCLA Li- 
brarian: “During a recent discussion in one of 
my classes on the key books of the present gen- 
eration, the consensus was that The Catcher in 
the Rye opens the most doors.” He concluded by 
asking for other nominations.—Eb. 


More on Membership Dues 


I wonder whether the committee which drew up 
the Proposed Dues Scale printed in the April 
Bulletin gave any serious consideration to drop- 
ping the income-tax principle, which has been in 
effect since 1941, and setting up a flat-rate sched- 
ule with three or four classes of membership 
such as is comon in learned societies. 

To my mind there are objections to the income- 
tax principle which should be stated even at this 
late day. (May I add that I am a life member 
with no pocketbook interest in the dues scale.) 

1. To administer ten classes of membership 
must be complex and expensive. 

2. Librarians are very conscientious, to be 
sure, but the temptation to forget to report salary 
increases is great—witness the annuity plan. 
Policing is impractical, and probably undesir- 
able. 

3. The question of dues for members who have 
no salary has never been satisfactorily answered. 
Presumably they will continue to pay the smallest 
amount, which, I understand, does not pay for 
record keeping and publications received. This 
group would include students, retirees, volun- 
teers, and members of religious orders. Special 
student memberships are very common. Retired 
people who have been paying their way for many 
years should continue to retain membership with- 
out payment of dues. However, the logic of tax- 
ing members to subsidize religious orders alone 
among eleemosynary institutions—the order, of 
course, pays the dues; the member has nothing 
—and people who do not have to depend on their 
library jobs for living escapes me. Religious and 


Be Sure to Visit Us at Booth 303— a 


at the ALA Convention 


‘Recommended — 
in Leading Library Media 


For Young People 


DEAREST KATE 


A Catholic Girl Meets the 
Problems of Manners and Morals 


By JEANNETTE GRIFFITH. “A combina- 
tion of letters from home and Kate’s 
diary provide understanding of a college 
freshman’s problems in making friends, 
gaining self-confidence, growing up emo- 
tionally, dating, etc. An appeal that 
teen-agers will respond to.” 

—*Junior Libraries. YA. $3.50 


THE CHOICE 
OF A MEDICAL CAREER 


Essays on the Fields of Medicine 


Edited by JoseEPpH GARLAND, M.D. and 
JoserH Stokes, III, M.D. “Written in 
non-technical language by a panel of 
doctors who are experienced in the 
various branches of medicine... An aid 
to the understanding of the aims and 
methods of modern medicine and a voca- 
tional tool for the young adult.” 
—%*ALA Booklist. YA. $5.00 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


By ALAN Parton. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. “A well-known writer and poet 
brings understanding and sympathy to 
his interpretation of a great country.” 
—*Top of the News. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


For Family Reading 


THE DOG WHO 
CAME TO STAY 


By HAL BorLanp, author of High, Wide 
and Lonesome. “The reader will join 
Borland in the Berkshires, absorb their 
atmosphere, tramp the countryside with 
him and his dog Pat, the dog who came 
to stay. Recommended as much more 
than a superior dog book.” 

— *Library Journal. YA. $3.75 


1 \ J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
| PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 





volunteers, like many others, are giving useful 
and dedicated service to their clientele and to 
the profession. The Association must decide, if 
this dues structure is continued, whether it 
wishes to use some of its income to subsidize 
them. 


Marcaret S. BrRyYAN1 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Library 


ALA dues must, of course, be increased and this 
very minor readjustment will not actually cope 
with the expense of increasing effort. Only the 
Funds and Grants really make possible the ALA 
programs which enrich professional life and ful- 
fil its purposes. 

Your frank and effective 
“hierarchy” nonsense is long overdue. 
and thoughtless asides often seriously 


response to this 
Casual 
mislead 
the young people studying the professional liter- 
ature in library schools. 


Mrs. IRENE Dwyer, assistant librarian 
Redondo Beach Public Library 
Redondo Beach, California 


That’s the Way the Orlon Crumples 

The printing of Fred Wagman’s explanation of 
the necessity for increasing dues and the rather 
ridiculous article describing how men should pack 
for a trip to Cleveland on facing pages is unfor- 
tunate, giving rise to all sorts of comparisons. 
Many members will recall the days when the dues 
were low and the Bulletin carried preconvention 
articles which actually gave helpful advice 
pitched to the level of a librarian’s wardrobe. 
One has to know headquarters fairly well to read 
these two articles and continue to believe that 
Madison Avenue has not taken over. 

I don’t know which bit of advice to call to 
your special attention. Perhaps, be sure to 
change twice a day and don’t forget your credit 
cards are the most important. Certainly an edi- 
tor must present that “clean, crisp, cool, comfort- 
able appearance for . . . meetings, as well as the 
side trips or parties... .” 

Davip Witper, librarian 
Michigan State University Oakland 
Rochester 


{nd it’s not too easy after reading a letter like 
this.—Eb. ane 


Modern library book service for modern libraries 


We extend you an invitation to visit our booth, No. 314, at the Cleveland 


Conference to discuss your library book requirements. 


LIBRARY SERVICE NATIONALLY 


exclusive wholesale library booksellers to 


AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 


America’s largest 


SCHOOL, PUBLIC 


Complete in-print book service utilizing electronic business equip- 
ment to the fullest advantage to give you prompt delivery and 


reports. Complete invoice included with every shipment. 
Your source of supply for publications of over 3,000 publishers. 
Any Book—Any Publisher—Any Binding 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The fastest growing jobber in the book industry 


Denton, Texas Palo Alto, California 
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“Must” Reading on Vital 
Issues of the Day 


Three outstanding titles on today’s vital issues will be featured at the ALA 
Conference. You are invited to examine first press copies of these books at 


Prentice-Hall’s display, Booths 102-104. 


ARMS CONTROL: Issues for the Public 


Louis Henkin, Editor 


Experts define for the layman the disarma- 
ment and arms control issue—one of the most 
critical issues of the day. Authorities discuss 
these vital points: how disarmament fits into 
U.S. foreign policy . . . the problem of inspec- 
tion . . . how one can hope to deal with the 
Russians on this issue . . . why there has been 


MONEY & CREDIT: 


Their Influence on Jobs, 
Prices & Growth 
Commission On Money And Credit 


A new report—impartial and comprehen- 
sive—on the nation’s economy has just been 
completed by the Commission On Money 
And Credit which’ has consisted of a roster 
of distinguished executives drawn from finan- 


cial, industrial, educational, agricultural, 
and labor groups. Its report furnishes re- 
search and recommendations on achieving 
three economic goals: 1) sustained high 
levels of production and employment, 2) 
reasonable price stability, and 3) an adequate 
rate of economic growth. Six important eco- 
nomic areas have been analyzed for ap- 
proximately two years by Commission mem- 
bers and research scholars. 


July 256 pages Cloth: $3.95 Paper: $2.00 


no progress in this field . . . prospects for the 
future . . . Soviets’ possible interest in arms 
control. Attitudes and interests of our Euro- 
pean allies in this crucial area are also ana- 
lyzed in this American Assembly Series title. 
August, 224 pages Cloth: $3.50 

Paper: $1.95 


WHAT PRICE 
ECONOMIC GROWTH? 


William J. Baumol & Klaus Knorr 


Offers an explicit proposal for the stimulation 
of economic growth and an analysis of its 
consequences. Analyzes the role of such rele- 
vant aspects of the economy and government 
policy as stabilization policy (the avoidance 
of inflation and unemployment), anti-trust 
policy and the balance of payments. This 
book faces squarely up to the problem of the 
costs and disadvantages as well as the bene- 
fits to be expected from an effective growth 
program. Authors are Professors of Econom- 
ics at Princeton University. 


Cloth: $3.95 
Paper: $1.95 


June, 192 pages 


If you cannot attend the ALA Conference, you may order approval copies from: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Library Service Dept. P.O. Box 500, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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THE ATOM AND ITS NUCLEUS 
George Gamow $3.75 


BEAVER BUSINESS: An Almanac 
Glen Rounds $3.00 


THE BEST SHALL DIE 
Eric Roman $4.00 


CONVERSATIONAL RUSSIAN FOR THE 
AMERICAN STUDENT 
Serge A. Zenkovsky $4.00 


GOLD FOR THE CAESARS 
Florence A. Seward $5.75 


GREAT AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 
Editors of FORTUNE $3.50 


THE HORSE TALKER 
J. R. Williams $3.00 


| AM ANTHONY 
Peg Stokes $3.95 


THE MAN WHO RODE THE THUNDER 
William H. Rankin, Lt. Col. $3.95 


See 300 New and Recent Prentice-Hall 


Titles at ALA Conference 


OHIO: The Buckeye State 
William R. Collins $4.95 


THE REAL ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Reinhard Luthin $10.00 


ROCKET DEVELOPMENT 
Robert H. Goddard $3.95 


SEA POWER: A Naval History 
E. B. Potter, Ed. & Associates $16.00 


THE WONDERS OF LIFE ON EARTH 
Lincoln Barnett & Editors of LIFE $12.50 


TESTED WAYS TO HELP YOUR 


CHILD LEARN 
Virginia Burgess Warren $4.95 


Prentice-Hall wishes its fellow members a most successful con- 
vention and invites you to inspect P-H selections displayed at 
Booths 102-104. If you cannot attend the conference, write for 
approval copies and complete catalogs to: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Library Service Dept. P. O. Box 500 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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You’ll gain more space — 





much more space—with 





BOOK SHELVES 


MIRO 





This is the heart of the Hamilton Compo System 


Everything accessible; all types of books, records, films, charts, 
periodicals, newspapers, other items. 


Without adding a square inch of floor space, 
Hamilton Compo stacks give you at least 
twice as much storage capacity as ordinary 
shelving. 

When the sliding Compo shelf is pulled out, 
the books are more easily accessible than on 
a straight shelf—and when not in use, it 
slides back into the stack, out of the way. 
Books may be stored on both sides, and on 
the front compartment of the shelf. Moving 


Engineered and manufactured to the 
highest standards in the industry. 


dividers make Compo adaptable to many 
items—which can be filed in vertical or hori- 
zontal position. Books are easier to identify 
and to handle. 

Compo equipment is mechanically strong, 
operates easily and quietly, can be quickly 
installed—without basic structural changes. 
Write now for complete information on 
Compo, including stack, drawer, and con- 
struction details. 


oo Dimensions in Time and Space Efficiency tor 
ndustrial, hosp:tal abora 


ries; draftsmen; printers; libraries; home laundries 


PROFESSIONAL ANDO SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE 
# ton Ma g Company, Two Rivers, W 





THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE IS THE ONLY GENERAL PURPOSE 
SCIENCE REFERENCE WORK FOR GRADES SIX THROUGH TWELVE 


"The Book of Popular Science is double-starred inthe AAAS Science Book List; it qualifies for purchase under Title Iii NODEA 


Published by The Grolier Society inc. + 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.+ Publishers of The Book of Knowledge 





EDITORIAL 


ALA AND THE SEGREGATION ISSUE 


At the Midwinter 1961 Meeting the ALA 
Council, on recommendation of its Special 
Committee on Civil Liberties, adopted an ad- 
dition to the Library Bill of Rights: “The 
rights of an individual to the use of a library 
should not be denied or abridged because of 
his race, religion, national origins or political 
views.” 

The committee had been asked to examine 
the existing statements of ALA in the area of 
civil liberties—more specifically, access to 
libraries—and either recommend operating 
upon these or propose some alternative state- 
ment. Its report was frank and _straight- 
forward; its recommendation met the issue 
squarely; no editorial comment in the Bulletin 
seemed to be called for and none was made. 

Since that time the issue and the way it was 
dealt with have been widely and variously 
commented upon. In particular, a small but 
vocal element of the membership is saying, 
both in correspondence and in print, that the 
addition to the Library Bill of Rights was only 
a first step which should now be implemented 
by direct action. They demand that the ALA 
become a crusading agency. Their motives are 
honest and their argument—that direct ac- 
tion is better in the long run than statements 
of policy—is a good one. 

It is a necessary task to point out why the 
ALA is not doing and cannot now do some of 
the things demanded of it. 

First it should be said that the ALA does 
assume a measure of control over -its con- 
stituent units, among which are the chapters 
formed on a geographical basis. Formerly 
there was no limitation on the number of 
chapters that might exist in a state. In 1954, 
Council and the membership approved an ad- 
dition to the bylaw on chapters (Article V): 
“No more than one chapter of the American 
Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province, or territory.” Chapters were given 


two years to qualify for redesignation by 
holding an election of all ALA members re- 
siding in their areas. The constitution and by- 
laws of all redesignated chapters were re- 
quired to meet the membership article of the 
ALA Constitution. Two states, unable to m>et 
this requirement, no longer have chapter status 
in ALA. 

The annual conference is a function of the 
ALA and is under its control. A Special Com- 
mittee on Racial Discrimination was ap- 
pointed after the Richmond Conference in 
1936, and Council adopted a statement which 
it recommended: “In all rooms and _ halls 
assigned to the Association for use in connec- 
tion with its conference, or otherwise under 
its control, all members shall be admitted upon 
terms of full equality.” 

The ALA is urged now to go farther in 
regulating the affairs of the chapters, and in- 
deed to regulate the operation of libraries 
which are its members. 

What is the nature and purpose of the or- 
ganization of which these demands are made? 

The American Library Association is a 
corporation chartered in Massachusetts in 
1879. The charter, amended in 1942, states 
that the corporation exists “for the purpose 
of promoting library interests throughout the 
world by exchanging views, reaching conclu- 
sions, and inducing cooperation in all de- 
partments of bibliothecal science and econ- 
omy; by disposing the public mind to the 
founding and improving of libraries; and by 
cultivating good will among its own members, 
and by such other means as may be author- 
ized from time to time by the Executive Board 
or Council.” 

Article II of the ALA Constitution says 
that “the object of the American Library As- 
sociation shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship.” 

It is clear from the charter and the con- 
stitution that the Association exists to further 
the development of libraries, not to regulate 
the manner in which they are operated. The 
various standards of the ALA are recom- 
mendations only: the Association secks no 
statutory or fiscal authority for them. In 
working for library development at the state 
and local level ALA cooperates with the in- 
stitutions it finds there. It has no authority to 
change them. It should be pointed out that 
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the addition to the Library Bill of Rights did 
not read: “The rights of an individual to the 
use of a library shall not be denied. . . .” 

What is the membership of the organiza- 
tion of which these demands are made? Ar- 
ticle III of the constitution invites “any per- 
son, library or other organization interested 
in library service and librarianship” to be- 
come a member. It does not question the 
ideas or opinions of its members any more 
than it questions their race, religion, or na- 
tionality. 

Policies approved by the Association, such 
as statements on standards and censors)iip, 
have proven bulwarks of strength to individual 
libraries. One derive a rueful 
satisfaction from the thought that some of its 
members count on the ALA to use its power 
and influence to do all the things that they as 
librarians want to do. But there are things the 


can certain 


Association was not designed to do and by its 
present nature and structure cannot do. 

The Special Committee on Civil Liberties 
which formulated the addition to the Library 
Bill of Rights was working within the normal 


area of interest of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee. This committee’s charge is “to 
recommend such steps as may be necessary to 
safeguard the rights of library users in ac- 
cordance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as 
adopted by Council.” This statement is mis- 
leading unless interpreted strictly within the 
framework of the ALA Charter and Constitu- 
tion. As a membership organization with no 
regulatory powers, the Association has ex- 
pressed its stand on freedom of access to li- 
braries. It can make its influence felt in many 
ways, but it has no authority to act in indi- 
vidual situations “to safeguard the rights of 


library users.” eee 


Report of the Special Committee on Civil Liberties 
Adopted at the Midwinter 1961 Meeting 
4 committee of the Association was appointed 
by President Powell on May 17, 1960, “to rec- 
ommend an ALA policy statement on the civil 
rights of individuals to have access to libraries 
and the resources contained therein.” The com- 
mittee was also advised to examine existing state- 
ments bearing on this matter and “either recom- 


Books... and Sowice 
from McCLURG'S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 


specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


Me eG Cee. MeN I Aa 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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mend operating upon these or prepare some al- 
ternative statement that the Association could 
support.” This is the final report of the commit- 
tee. 

The committee started its task by correspond- 
ence immediately. It met at Montreal on June 
20, and has been engaged in rather extensive 
correspondence since. 

Our first task was to reach agreement on the 
general role and obligations of the Association 
in this matter. We came to the conclusion that 
the Association was obligated to take a clear po- 
sition on the question before us. 

The committee then reviewed existing Associa- 
tion statements including: The Library Bill of 
Rights; The Federal Legislative Policy statement 
adopted by the Council on January 29, 1959; 
The Goals for Action Statement adopted by the 
Council on January 29, 1959; The ALA Council 
policy statement on nondiscrimination, February 
2, 1949; and an informal statement on “Civil 
Liberties” prepared by the Executive Board in 
March 1960. 

The committee concluded that while the gen- 
eral intent of these documents, taken together, 
was acceptable and pertinent, no one of them was 
an entirely satisfactory statement on the specific 
issue the committee was asked to consider. 


In consequence the committee concluded that 
a new statement should be drafted; we agreed 
that it should be simple, unambiguous, and 
should, if at all possible, be a relatively timeless 
statement of a basic principle. 

The committee is well aware that in the pres- 
ent tense situation in some parts of the country, 
the adoption of almost any kind of statement in 
respect to civil rights may seem offensive or un- 
necessary to some, while it may seem overdue to 
others. Furthermore there are those who sin- 
cerely believe that the adoption of such a state- 
ment may adversely affect the access to libraries 
on the part of the very persons whose interests 
the policy statement seeks to protect. The com- 
mittee believes these risks, whatever they may be, 
must be accepted by the Association. 

In accordance with these conclusions, the com- 
mittee unanimously recommends that the Council 
of the American Library Association take what- 
ever steps are necessary to amend the Library 
Bill of Rights by renumbering the present Para- 
graph 5 to become Paragraph 6, and inserting a 
new Paragraph 5 to read as follows: 

The rights of an individual to the use of a li- 
brary should not be denied or abridged because 
of his race, religion, national origins or political 
views. eee 


Latin-American Books 


Free on request 


our catalogs nos. 283 and 285 of materials newly acquired under 
our Latin-American Co-operative Acquisitions Project (LACAP). 


Over 3000 titles including many new and recent imprints from 
Bolivia — Chile — Ecuador — Mexico — Peru — Central America 


Later catalogs will list additional materials arriving from these 
countries and will be expanded to cover acquisitions from 
Argentina — Colombia — Paraguay — Uruguay — Venezuela 


STECHERT-HAEFNER, Inc. 
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NEW YORK—LONDON—PARIS—STUTTGART 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y 


VISIT OUR CONFERENCE BOOTH #3206 
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Have you ordered these 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2d ed 


Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in-print 
trade and text books under subject headings 
geared to today’s curriculum and classroom 
needs for kindergarten through grade three. 
Gives independent and read-aloud grade 
levels, exact page numbers, and clearly indi- 


$4.50 


cates fiction and non-fiction. 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 


1LA Subscription Books Committee 


Reprints in a single volume, these detailed, 
evaluative reviews of 99 new, important and 
usually costly reference works and encyclo- 
pedias. Originally published in The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin from Sep- 
tember 1, 1956-August, 1960, the reviews clear- 
ly state whether or not purchase is recom- 


mended. $5.00 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY SURVEYS, 1938-1952 


ACRL Monograph No. 25 
E. Walfred Erickson 


Evaluates the effectiveness of surveys on col- 
lege and university libraries by re-examining 
twelve previously surveyed libraries. Deter- 
mines what progress has been made in imple 
menting the surveyor’s recommendations in 
various phases of library service and manage 


ment. July Price to be announced 


1961 ALA publications ... 


GUIDES TO NEWER EDUCATIONAL 
MEDIA 


Margaret Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss 


Describes and identifies all the available cata- 
logs, lists, services, professional organizations, 
journals, and periodicals which systematically 
provide information on the newer educational 
media: films, filmstrips, phonorecords, radio, 
slides, and television. Bibliography and au- 


thor, subject, title index. $1.50 


REMODELING THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


{LA Committee on Planning 
School Library Quarters 


Shows ways of converting classrooms, cloak- 
rooms, storage areas and other available space 
in older buildings into attractive functional 
library quarters. Features before and after pic- 
tures of converted space, floor plans, and 
equipment. Filmstrip, 63 frames, 35 mm., 
color, with manual. $7.50 


SCIENTISTS’ APPROACHES TO 
INFORMATION 
ACRL Monograph No. 24 


Melvin J. Voigt 


(Analyzes the scientists’ three approaches to 
information—the current, the everyday, and 
the exhaustive. Considers the effectiveness of 
printed sources in meeting their needs pat 
ticularly in chemistry, physics, electrical en 
gineering and the biological sciences and sug 
gests new tools. Ready this month. $2.50 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP BEFORE 1923 


Sarah Vann 


Examines the development of ideas and concepts in 


American library 


education 


in this little-explored 


period. Details the activities of individuals and the 
American Library Association relating to training for 
librarianship before the Williamson report. 


Ready this month. 


$7.00 
/ 


Be sure to see these and all ALA publications at booths 310 and 312 in Cleveland. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11 
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See these Books at 


BOOTH 218 
Hero Tales 


From Many Lands 


Compiled by Alice I. Hazeltine; illustrated by Gordon 
Laite. The 30 selections in this anthology are taken from 
the major heroic folk epics of the world such as: Beowulf, 
King Arthur, Siegfried, The Cid, The Ramayana, and 
many others. Introductions to each selection, an index and 
pronunciation guide, and a comprehensive glossary clarify 
unfamiliar details of origin and background. All ages. 


476 pages. 


Jim Penney’s Golden Nugget 


By Elizabeth Witheridge; illustrated by An- 
thony D’Adamo. Jim Penney, an adventuresome 
12-year-old, longed to go West in search of gold. 
His opportunity to make the journey depended 
on how much money he could save and on how 
well he behaved during the long winter. Warm 
characters and real humor make this an appeal- 
ing, true-to-life story. Ages 8-12. 160 pages. 
Cloth, $3 


Now I Lay Me Down 
to Wonder 


By Bernice Hogan; illustrated by Susan Perl. 
What is prayer? Is it always asking for things 
or saying thank you for gifts received? “No,” 
says Mrs. Hogan, whose verse-prayers are simple 
expressions of wonder and delight in everyday 
things. They will say to a child, as he sees his 
own thoughts mirrored in them, that he is very 
near to God when he stops to pray. Ages 3-7. 
32 pages. Boards, $1.25 


Cloth, $5.95 


Other Bible Lands 


By Bahija Lovejoy; illustrated by Robert A. 
Jones. This book discusses the geography, his- 
tory, home life, and culture of the people of 
Arabia, Iraq, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, 
Turkey, and Iran. Ages 10 up. 176 pages. 
Sturdetan, $3.95 


Masks and Mask Makers 


By Kari Hunt and Bernice Wells Carlson; illus- 
trated with photographs. This book tells of the 
origin and use of masks from prehistoric times 
down through the ages. Includes instructions 


for making simple masks. Ages 9 up. 72 pages. 
Cloth, $2.75 


Adventuring with David 


By Joyce Boyle; illustrated by Vernon Huppi. 
David and his friend Andrew are fascinated by 
the many wonders of nature as they explore the 
woods around Grandmother’s cottage and play 
in the brook. Ages 4-7. 96 pages. Cloth, $2 


Handbook of Denominations 
In the United States 


By Frank S. Mead. Seconp ReEvisep Epition. Prepared from the latest and 
most authentic data, this book includes information on more than 260 
religious bodies. An account of the history, doctrines, distinctive character- 
istics, and present status of each is given. All facts are presented clearly, 
concisely, and with fairness. A table of church membership in the U.S. is 


included. Indexed. 272 pages. 


Cloth, $2.95 


Abingdon ‘Press NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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See you—in Booths 110, 112, 114 during the American 
Library Association Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, July 9-14, 
inclusive. 


ucksta 


A LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COMPLETE LIBRARY FURNISHINGS 


ri 


wes: 


TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF LIBRARY INSTALLATION 


STYLING — Traditional or decorator with 
choice of two exciting leg designs + four beau- 
tiful wood finishes—autumn maple, carmel 
maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- 
terns for maximum utility. 
CONSTRUCTION — The most extensive use 
of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels and plastic 
surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 
life. 
WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 
REMEMBER that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
. . . ALL Buckstaff library furniture ture craftsmen. 


is designed, manufactured and fin- 
ined te Geabenth dente somtinn INSTALLATIONS — Throughout U.S. and 
overseas. 


you of more closely matched library 


compOnents in every respect. @¢ DISTRIBUTION — Nationwide. 
@ COST — SENSIBLE! 


for further information, see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Buckstaff Company Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Ce a i 
AU HARPER‘ CREST 


... and all-time favorites with young readers. 


ow — for Young Adults — Harper pioneers 

library editions in HARPER“cREST bindings. 
These timeless classics have been put into a revo- 
lutionary new binding for standard-size books . . . 
Mark Twain, Captain Cousteau, Lew Wallace, 
Betty Smith, Conan Doyle, Jim Bishop, Fred 
Gipson, E. B. White, and many more . . . science, 
adventure, novels, essays . . . carefully selected for 
the junior and senior high school audience. Most 
are issued with bright pre-printed covers in colors 


identical with those on the jacket. 


ALSO ADDED to the already well-established HARPER CREST list 
for children is a new group of standard-size intermediate titles in- 
cluding the beloved “Little House” books of Laura Ingalls Wilder 
and the children’s books of E. B. White. 


HARPER CREST picture and story book bindings meet textbook-use 
standards and are guaranteed for the life of the sheets. They are rein- 
forced with side-sewing through heavy drill with visible joints. The 
washable, damp-proof, soil-resistant covers are of impregnated 56-square 
cloth over hard-rolled binders board. 

HARPER CREST standard-size editions also meet textbook-use standards 
and are guaranteed for the life of the sheets. They are Smythe-sewn and 
reinforced with visible joint muslin around first and last signatures, 
and are cased in with a tight back. The washable, damp-proof, soil- 
resistant covers are of 56-square cloth over hard-rolled binders board. 


SOLD AT NET PRICES TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 


To order Checklists of HARPER CREST Editions, write Harper & Brothers, Dept. 98, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. 

Checklist No. 1 — Elementary Books (Grades K-3) 

Checklist No. 2 — Internediate Books (Grades 3-9) 

Checklist No. 3 — Junior & Young Adult Books (Grades 7-9 & 10-12) 


HARPER & BROTHERS ° 49 East 33rd Street * New York 16 
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The New Jersey Library Association has made a gift to the ALA Building 
Fund which is a "first'' in its class though gifts have been 
received from other state associations. NJLA sent to Headquarters 
a check for $1,000. and a pledge to assess each member of their 
association $.25 per year (or a minimum of $300 per year) over a 
ten-year period. The letter transmitting the gift stated, "it is 
the hope of this Board that other state associations will follow 
the example of the New Jersey Library Association and put the ALA 
Building Fund over the top." 


Another ''first'' was the check for $100. which came from the 

Indiana School Librarians Association, the first school librarians' 
group to make a gift. These generous gifts testify to the truth of 
the statement made by Ruth Warncke in her article in this issue-- 
"The rise of the new building signifies for many of us that ALA is 


committed to progress." 


We regret to announce the resignation of Dorothy Kittel, Assistant for 
the Membership Promotion Program, effective September Ist, a 
position she has held since 1959. Miss Kittel came to ALA as 
consultant, Library-Community Project, August |, 1957. She has 
accepted the position of Adult Services Consultant on the staff 
of the North Carolina State Library. 


We have received, and published, a number of letters from members about 
the proposed new dues schedule which will be presented to Council 
and the membership at the Cleveland Conference. The one which 
follows came too late to include in the body of the magazine: 


“The loud cries against the proposed raise in ALA dues seem to 
demand that at least one small voice be raised in defense of an 
increase. |, too, am concerned about the constantly increasing 
costs of everything and sometimes wonder why we work for more 
money when the end result is that everything costs us more. The 
fact remains, however, that ALA also is a victim of these high 
costs and cannot maintain its standards without an increase in 
income which will approximate its increased costs--much less add 
other services or increase quality of existing services. 


‘What disturbs me most are the questions about whether certain 
benefits we now enjoy are benefits for which ALA is responsible. 
The ALA administration cannot claim to be entirely responsible, 
but the truism still holds good that ALA is the people who 
belong to it. It is these people, working together who have 
gained for themselves certain recognitions which probably 

could not have been obtained without the national organization. 
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"Recognition of librarianship as a profession and librarians 
as professional people is a benefit almost directly traceable 
to the national organization. Standards for libraries, 
accreditation of schools for library education, standards for 
various library activities--all have played their part in 
adding to the stature of librarians and in bringing to the 
attention of public officials and the general public the 
importance of librarians in assuring the American people of 
the opportunity for learning. It is this recognition of 
librarians as leaders that has made other organizations seek 
for them as members. Having become active participants in 
these groups, it would appear that some librarians now would 
curtail the effectiveness of the very organization which helped 
to bring them into these desirable and sometimes strategic 
positions. 


"Active, somewhat daily participation in other organizations 
tends to cause people to believe they are getting more from 
such organizations than from the ones like ALA in which 
participation is infrequent or indirect. It would be fine 

if all librarians could participate more directly and more 
often in the work of the national organization, but every 
person who is a member can, if he wishes to, participate in 
some measure (as witness by such letters as mine) and can give 
as well as receive benefit. None of this answers the basic 
question--where do individuals get the money to pay the 
increased dues? This can be answered only by each individual, 
and certainly for the majority (even those in the higher salary 
brackets) this probably will mean the elimination of some 

other membership or some luxury. Only if it involves a cur- 
tailing of the necessities or if the increase is not wisely 
used should the ALA members feel an increase justifies dropping 
membership.'' (Signed) Vivian Maddox, Assistant City Librarian, 
Milwaukee Public Library. 


nN at: 
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(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
Acting Executive Director 
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May 15, 1961 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962; 
Chicago (tentative), July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—-July 4, 1964; Detroit, 
July 1-10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 
1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—Feb. 2, 1963. 


Annual conference registration fee, $7.50 for members, $12.50 for nonmembers. 
Personal membership card must be presented at time of registration. 





The University of 
Kentucky 


MEDICAL CENTER 


The opening of The University of Kentucky's 
new College of Medicine, the first completed 
unit of a $27,000,000 Medical Center planned 
for the Lexington campus, signifies the begin- 
ning of a bright new ey ci in Kentucky’s 
161-year medical history. The functional design 
of the Medical Sciences building extends to the 
ultra-modern Medical Library which contains 
more than 55,000 volumes. Located on the 
ground floor, the stacks have a private stair 
way to the reading room above. For this stack 
area, The University of Kentucky has selected 
high quality Globe-Wernicke steel bookstacks 


If you are considering a new G 

library, or expanding or mod- we ever errs 
ernizing an existing one, con- : 

sult Globe-Wernicke’s free 

Library Planning Service. Write THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO. 
today for complete informa- CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


tion. Dept. Q-é. «+.makes business a pleasure 
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George Braziller 


cordially invites you to visit Booth * 809 
to see these summer-fall 1961 titles 


June 
ARMS CONTROL, DISARMAMENT, AND 


NATIONAL SECURITY. Edited by Donald G. Brennan. $6.00 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS. Edited by Lloyd Rodwin. $5.00 
THE DEATH OF GOD. By Gabriel Vahanian. $5.00 


August 
FACES IN THE WATER. By Janet Frame. A novel. $4.00 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SUMMER. 
By Jean-Rene Huguenin. A novel. $4.00 


September 
THE TEMPTATION: The Story of Abraham and Isaac. 
By Theodor Reik. $4.50 
THE CUBAN STORY. By Herbert L. Matthews. $4.50 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. By Werner Hoffman. Art. $25.00 


October 
CAVALIER AND YANKEE: The Old South and American 
National Character. By William R. Taylor. $6.00 
ANONYMOUS (20th Century). By Leonardo Ricci $5.00 


THE AMERICAN THEATER AS SEEN BY HIRSCHFELD. 
Text & caricatures by Al Hirschfeld; Introduction by Brooks Atkinson. $10.00 


GREAT AGES OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Series I 
ROMAN. By Frank E. Brown. $4.95 
RENAISSANCE. By Bates Lowry. $4.95 
GOTHIC. By Robert Branner. $4.95 
MODERN. By Vincent Scully, Jr. $4.95 

November 
TORREROS. By Picasso. Art. $15.00 
GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN MAN. 
Series Editor, Richard A. Gard. 

JUDAISM. Edited by Arthur Hertzberg. $4.00 
CATHOLICISM. Edited by George Brantl. $4.00 
PROTESTANTISM. Edited by J. Leslie Dunstan. $4.00 
HINDUISM. Edited by Louis Renou. $4.00 
BUDDHISM. Edited by Richard A. Gard. $4.00 
ISLAM. Edited by John Alden Williams. $4.00 


George Braziller, PUBLISHER » 215 Park Avenue South, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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by Everett T. Moore 


THE “STUDY-IN”’ AS REPORTED 
IN JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

Nine Negro students of Tougaloo Christian Col- 
lege, near Jackson, Mississippi, were fined $100 
each and given 30-day suspended sentences on 
March 29 for participating in Mississippi's first 
“study-in,” at the city’s main public library, 
which is for whites only. The nine students had 
been arrested when they to the library 
shortly before noon on Monday, March 27, and 
refused to leave when ordered out by police off- 
cers. The sentences have been appealed. 

As reported by Edmund Noel, staff writer for 
the Jackson Clarion-Ledger, the police arrived at 
the library shortly after the students entered 
and placed them under arrest when they ignored 
police orders. There was no violence or argu- 


went 


MAIN INGREDIENT 
OF THIS 

ae 
BOOKMOBILE... 


Pe 
eee 


This transit type Bookmobile for The 
State Library of Pennsylvania pro- 
vides 24’ of usable space behind the 
driver’s seat for a 3400 volume ca- 
pacity. Ample brousing space and 
good traffic flow. 2000 watt Onan 
Generator for 110-volt lighting and 
heating. Modernaire roof construction 
for natural lighting and good ventila- 
tion. Many convenience features for 
crew and patrons. 


ment. The four women and five men were charged 
with disrupting the peace under provisions of 
a 1960 state law making it unlawful for any 
member of a crowd to refuse to leave a public 
place when ordered to do so by authorities. 

“The students sat at tables on the main floor,” 
said Noel. “Some began thumbing through the 
card index while others scribbled notes from 
reference books. They ignored the anxious situa- 
tion they had created. No one interfered with 
them until police arrived.” 

The chief of detectives, who led the plain- 
clothesmen and officers, said to the students, 
“You all will have to leave.” When no one an- 
swered and no one left, he said, “The colored li- 
brary is on Mill Street, all will have to 
Still no one moved, and so he placed 


you 
leave.” 
them under arrest. 

At the city jail the students said they had been 
unable to obtain materials they needed ‘in li- 
braries open to Negroes and had therefore gone 
to the main library. Trials for the nine were set 
for the following Wednesday. 

The incident had been expected, the chief of 
detectives said, but the police department did not 
have time to station an officer at the library be- 
fore the students arrived. He said the police 
would have turned them away and directed them 


e@ Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy combination 
of two elements... the librarian’s own requirements and the 
company’s ability to incorporate these needs into an efficient 
unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requirements, heat- 
ing, lighting, air conditioning and fixtures are all considera- 
tions. Your Gerstenslager representative is prepared to help 
you... ready to show you how to get the most for the least 
cost. There’s no obligation—write or phone for a meeting at 
your convenience. 


SERSVENSLAGE BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY « WOOSTER, OHIO * CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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Books TO SPAN | 


EAstT AND WEST | 


The Largest and 


Fastest Growing 


List on Asia 


BOOKS IN THESE SPECIFIC 
FIELDS WILL BE OF 
INTEREST TO YOUR 

READERS 


ART 

ARCHITECTURE 
COOKBOOKS 
CHILDREN’S STORIES 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
JUDO AND KARATE 
LANGUAGES AND 
DICTIONARIES 
LITERATURE 
ORIGAMI 

TRAVEL GUIDES 

ZEN BUDDHISM 


You will find a full display of titles 
at Booth #118. 


CHARLES FE. TUTTLE COMPANY, 
INC. 
PUBLISHERS 


RuTLanD, VERMONT Toxyo, JAPAN 


| eral Negroes from the area.” 
| allowed in Jackson without permits.) 


to the colored library. Newsmen had been alerted 
by Medger Evers, field secretary for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, that a demonstration would take place. 

That night, several hundred students of Jack- 
son State College demonstrated their disapproval 
of the arrest of the Tougaloo students. They 
gathered in front of the college library where 


,they sang hymns, prayed, and chanted “we want 
‘freedom.” After about forty minutes they were 


dispersed by college officials and city police. 
None were arrested. A Clarion-Ledger staff writer 
reported that several of the demonstrators said 
that President Jacob Reddix knocked one Negro 
coed to the ground and pushed another. 
The next day, when some fifty Negro students 
marched toward the city jail in protest against 
the arrest of the nine from Tougaloo, tear gas 
and police dogs were used against them. Ac- 
cording to The Clarion-Ledger, “The marchers 
were walking along Pearl when scores of city 
police, county patrolmen and deputy sheriffs con- 
verged on the group. The crowd quickly dis- 
persed when tear gas was fired. Two police dogs 
manned by Vicksburg police officers chased sev- 
(No parades are 


The nine students, who were released on bond 
Tuesday night, appeared at a fund-raising and 
protest rally that night held by the NAACP at 
the College Hill Baptist Church. The Clarion- 
Ledger reports that as they entered the church 
the 400 or so Negroes present jumped to their 
feet and yelled “Glory.” 

On Wednesday, the day of the trials, there 
was an attempted demonstration at the city 
courthouse by several hundred Negroes, but, 
according to The Clarion-Ledger, they were 
“chased from the area by police dogs and club- 


| wielding policemen.” A Negro free-lance pho- 
| tographer was beaten over the head with a .45 


caliber pistol by a man identified by the paper as 
a “noted Rankin County bootlegger.” The latter 
was charged with assault and battery and carry- 
ing a concealed weapon. 

The “jam-packed segregated courtroom” heard 


| testimony from police officers that the nine stu- 


dents on trial “would have caused trouble” had 
they been allowed to remain in the library. 
A United States Justice Department official an- 


| nounced the next day in Washington that reports 


on the situation in Jackson had been received 


| from the FBI and that the police action was 


being investigated. Also keeping “a close watch” 
on the disturbances was the state Sovereignty 
Commission, Mississippi’s official prosegregation 
agency. 

On Thursday evening some 800 Negroes met at 
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the Masonic Temple, under the auspices of the 
Mississippi NAACP, to protest the “vicious treat- 
ment” by Jackson policemen during the incident 
at the courthouse. The guest speaker was Clar- 
ence Mitchell of the NAACP Washington bureau. 

The Clarion-Ledger published no editorial 
comment on the events of the week. Some of its 
staff writers, however, made their views clear. 
Charles M. Hills, who writes a daily column, 
“Affairs of State,” wrote, “A quiet community 
has been invaded by rabble-rousers stirring up 
hates between the races, and following are the 
‘unbiased’ publicity media feeding an integrated 
North the choicest morsels from the Mississippi 
carcass. ... There will be little acceptance of 
the NAACP demands that white people fraternize 
with Negroes... .” 

“The Negro who has so long held the guiding 
and helping hand of the white,” Mr. Hills said, 
“may lose that hand as he climbs the back of his 
benefactor and teacher to shout into halls where 
he is not welcome.” 

Tom Ethridge wrote in his editorial-page 
column, “Mississippi Notebook,” that “Missis- 
sippi’s capital city . . . has been the victim of 
some slanted publicity of late. One ‘news’ story 
sert out from here gave the impression that Jack- 


son police turned savage dogs upon helpless 
citizens and mercilessly clubbed a number of 
women and children.” 

He apparently referred to a United Press In- 
ternational wire story published in the New York 
Times and other papers which quoted Medget 
Evers, of the NAACP, one of those reportedly 
struck by a policeman’s club, as saying that 
“women and children in the group were beaten 
unmercifully.” 

The Clarion-Ledger, however, had printed a 
story by Cliff Sessions, of UPI, on its front page, 
which said that “During the brief eruption of 
violence Wednesday, some of the Negroes were 
hit with the police clubs and at least one was 
bitten by a dog. A Negro photographer, Thomas 
Arnold, was pistol-whipped by a white by- 
stander.” 

The only matter under dispute would seem to 
be the reported beating of women and children. 
Otherwise, the “slanted publicity” sent out to 
other parts of the country was pretty much what 
the people of Jackson, Mississippi, could read on 
the front pages of The Clarion-Ledger itself. 

No comment from anyone at the public li- 
brary appeared in the press reports. 

oe 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
COWARD-McCANN, INC. 
THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


Invite you to explore their exciting 
Fall Lists on display at the 


A.L.A. CONVENTION 
BOOTHS 214 and 216 
CLEVELAND AUDITORIUM 


4 
A wonderful assortment of adult books and 
children’s books, including our famous G.L.B.’s 
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Analecta Hymnica 


Medii Aevi 


Edited by M. Dreves AND C. BLUME 


A collection of Medieval Christian Hymns in the 
original Latin text and language 


Volumes 1-55, 1886-1922 


Cloth bound set, 17,250 pages .........ceccececcececerccesccencs $1,050.00 
Single volumes, paper bound 


Now Available 
Volumes 1-5 


Single volumes, paper bound 
(Entire set to be available Fall 1961) 


62 JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
=> New York and London 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 17 Old Queen Street, London S.W. 1 


Mansi, J. D. 
Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova 
et Amplissima Collectio 


Cloth bound set in 60 volumes, folio, Lyon etc., 1899-1927 
$2,650.00 


HE “Mansi” contains the full text of all Church Councils ever held in the East 

and West, from the first century to 1870 (Greek Councils to 1902). This im- 
portant work, considered the greatest of its type ever assembled, is one of the main 
source collections for almost every branch of historical research. 


Please address orders and inquiries to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
111 Fifth Avenue © New York 3, N.Y. 
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CHILDRENS PRESS 
FAMILY 


CHILDRENS PRESS books fit the important 
classifications of science, social studies, the arts, 
foreign language and language arts. Beautiful 


artwork, stimulating continuity, careful grading 
and excellent story content combine to nourish 
interest in our exciting world of books. 


ALL CHILDRENS PRESS books are bound in guaranteed reinforced cloth bindings and do not have 
to be prebound. 24 exciting new titles for Fall 1961 will be on display in Cleveland. 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Reading Programs. Color, imagination, factual 
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LOOK-READ-LEARN Books from MELMONT 
are socially significant, factual books to supple- 
ment the elementary Social Studies, Science and 


accuracy, usefulness and broad interest levels 
join to present refreshingly new and different 
materials for the classroom and library. 


A member of the CHILDRENS PRESS family of companies for two years MELMONT presents strik- 
ingly different editorial philosophies but retains the same high degree of utility and manufacturing excel- 
lence as CHILDRENS PRESS. All books are bound in guaranteed reinforced cloth bindings. 


INTERNATIONAL VISUAL 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


IVES brings to the classroom and library prac- 
tical non-book teaching aids to give children a 
more comprehensive grasp of many vital subjects. 


Use these outstanding new AUDIO-VISUAL aids 
to dramatize Science, Social Studies, Reading and 
Foreign Language programs. 


IVES materials are prepared and selected under the direction of CHILDRENS PRESS editors and 
consultants. You will find the same high standards in IVES as you have come to expect from CHILDRENS 


PRESS and MELMONT. 


Be sure to visit the CHILDRENS PRESS family and see our Fall 1961 line 
at the American Library Association Annual Conference. 


BOOTHS 522-524 
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BOOKS THAT CIRCULATE 


McGraw-Hill launches a new 
service for America’s libraries 


The McGraw-Hill Bookmobile, a project of 
the McGraw-Hill Library Service Department, 
begins a five-state tour of New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey this season. More than 1500 of the 
latest technical, art, business and scientific 
titles, plus the new McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia 
of Science and Technology and the entire 
Whittlesey House line of Junior Science books 
will be displayed. The Bookmobile is available 
by your invitation, to serve your community, 
through 

% Book and Science Fairs 

% Elementary and Secondary Schools 

% Industrial Plants 


% PTA Groups 

% Your Own Library 
For complete information on how the exciting, 
unusual McGraw-Hill Bookmobile program 
can help you and your community, see us at 
BootH 1001 at the ALA Conference. 
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An Advertisement of the American Publishers Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


NANCY DREW AND THE LIBRARIAN 


About eight months ago, I suggested to a fine Middle West librarian that we 
were going to offer the NANCY DREW AND HARDY BOY books in Library 
binding to the schools and libraries in the United States. She looked at me with 
pity in her eyes and said, “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself for offering such 
trash to the schools and libraries.” 
My answer then, as it is now, is very simple—if through the medium of NANCY 
DREW AND HARDY BOY books we can bring children into the library, these 
books have accomplished a real purpose. 
I believe the first objective of every public and school library is to bring children 
into the library to expose them to books and to acquaint them with the func- 
tions and purposes of the public and school library. 
I have yet to run into a child between 9 and 13 who has not heard of the 
NANCY DREW AND HARDY BOY books. Many children cannot afford to 
buy them, and for that reason I believe we should offer them to public and 
school libraries. 
We all recognize the fact that they are not great literature, but on the other 
hand, how many of our children start their reading habits with great literature. 
Since we started this new program, we have personally checked with many 
public and school libraries who purchased the NANCY DREW AND HARDY 
BOY books in Library binding and have found that they are among the fastest 
circulating books in the library. 
Yesterday we received a reorder from the Uintah County Public Library at 
Vernal, Utah. The librarian, Le Ora Jacobe, ordered 12 NANCY DREW AND 
HARDY BOY books. With her order, she included a card from one of the 
titles previously ordered. The card showed that the book had circulated 46 
times since she purchased it. This is only one of the many similar reports we 
have had. 
One librarian told us last week that she had to restrict the children to no more 
than two copies, because if she didn’t, the first group of children in the library 
exhausted the stock on these titles. She backed this statement up with an addi- 
tional order for a complete set of the NANCY DREW AND HARDY BOY 
books. 
Once again, we only have this to say—if these books will bring children into 
the library and acquaint them not only with NANCY DREW AND HARDY 
BOY books, but also other books in the library and make them conscious of 
the library and its functions, then there is a definite place for these books on the 
public and school library shelves. 

Sincerely, 


COME AND SEE US Garth TDlhu 
BOOTH 220 Gartu B. Fo.ieti 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 1024 W. WaAsHINGTON BLvp. 


Cuicaco, ILLiNo1s 
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Myrtle’s 
new design of 


wood library 
furniture 


Netveann «=» through 14" July 


The Eno ...a distinctive design, 


created within the concept 

of contemporary styling. 
Modern construction techniques 
assure years of service. 


See Myrtle’s new Encore. 
SPACE 219, 221, 223, 225 in Cleveland 


“Mid-Century” | myrtle DESK COMPANY 
LIBRARY FURNITURE DIVISION HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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A former staff member thinks about the new headquarters 


by Ruth E. 


From 1955 until the end of 1960, I traveled 
in most of the states of the United States as a 
staff member of ALA. I met librarians and 
trustees everywhere. No matter what task we 
worked on together, when it was finished or 
we took a break, we talked—about libraries, 
and about everything else from new hats to 
international affairs. No matter where we 
started, or ended, at some point we talked 
about the American Library Association. Staff 
members are not spared criticism of the Asso- 
ciation and many lively discussions started 
with “Why doesn’t ALA—?” Many more con- 
versations concerned our mutual hopes and 
dreams for the Association. 

For a while the big issue was “Chicago or 
Washington?” When that was settled, the fre- 
quently asked question was “When will the 
building be started?” As we talked about the 
committee method of getting things done, 
about financing, sites, and building plans, | 
sensed attitudes and aspirations about a new 
headquarters building. No one can say what 
the membership—that large and varied entity 

—feels about anything, but as a member of 
ALA, and one who has talked to many mem- 
bers, I should like to say what I think many 
of us feel. 

First, a little tinge of nostalgia and regret 
colors our feelings. Everyone who has seen 
the cover picture of the ALA Bulletin for De- 
cember 1953, with the staff lined up on the 
grand staircase singing Christmas carols, is 
sorry that such a staircase will have no place in 
the new building. Everyone who has visited 50 


e Miss Warncke is assistant professor, School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. She was recently director of the ALA 
Library-Community Project (see her article in 
the last issue). 
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East Huron Street would rather not think of 
wreckers tearing the ivy from the old brick 
walls, ripping out the tile mantels, and smash- 
ing the glass bower on the first floor. Those 
who always meant to visit and never made it 
regret their lost opportunity. 

And there the regret ends! We are glad 
that the hole has been dug, the walls are ris- 
ing, and that at long last ALA will be properly 
housed. It is not all pride, although that is a 
big factor. We shall say to the foreign visitor 
a little more emphatically “And you must go 
to Chicago to visit ALA headquarters.” We 
shall urge our friends in Chicago who are not 
librarians or trustees to visit our new building. 
And we shall not hesitate to force our traveling 
companions to include Chicago in our itiner- . 
ary, so that we may show them the ALA build- 
ing. 

Far more than pride, we feel a new sense of 
confidence in our leaders. We know that the 
decision to build was not an easy one. We 
know that it took courage to ask us, the mem- 
bers, to accept a curtailed program for a few 
years, and to dip into our pockets to re- 
store the money taken from endowment. We 
know that they know that we will scrutinize 
every door knob critically, and some of us 
will say they cost too much, and some will 
say they are not elegant enough. We are aware 
that those who had the decisions and plans to 
make worked long hours, and tapped their 
reserves of energy and courage. We are proud 
of them, and confident that they will bring 
the same dedication and reasoned courage to 
other important decisions that affect our wel- 
fare. 

There will be other decisions, and many of 
them. The rise of the new building signifies 
for many of us that ALA is committed to prog- 
ress. Our Association is obviously not willing 
to accept a make-do philosophy. Neither is it 
content with the scope and nature of the 
services it now provides. We are not tagging 
after the forward sweep of librarianship—we 
are taking the necessary steps to maintain our 


lead. 
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The new services that will be available, once 
the building is finished and the major part of 
the bill is paid, intrigue us. We are not sure 
what it will mean to each of us individually 
to have our membership records on IBM cards, 
or to have ample and appropriate space to 
store ALA publications, but we have worked 
in old, worn-out buildings, some of us have 
worked in beautiful new buildings, and we are 
unshakable in our knowledge that good quar- 
ters mean improved service. 

“Corporate image”—a question that has 
teased industry even more than libraries—may 
be somewhat relieved for us by the new build- 
ing. Librarianship will certainly be more visi- 
ble when it is represented by a modern, five- 
story building in the heart of a developing 
area in Chicago. The public, including us, fre- 


quently reads as it runs, and a tall, stately 
structure can be read by the speediest as evi- 
dence of the importance of the Association and 
the services it helps its members to give. With 
us, the rest of the public can see here a tangi- 
ble proof of growth, and of faith in further 
growth. 

And if we are to expect more and more of 
our Association, we are glad that the staff who 
serve us will be able to do their work more 
efficiently at less cost in fatigue and strain. 
Those of us who take our elevators and air 
conditioning for granted will be relieved of a 
nagging sense of guilt, and those of us who 
trudge up steep stairs in the blistering heat of 
a summer day will rejoice that we will no 
longer impose these conditions on those whom 
we employ at our national headquarters. ¢¢¢ 


By the time this article appears in print the north- 
south section of the new headquarters building will 
stand at its full five-story height. These photographs 
show construction progress at the middle of April; 
before the end of the month concrete had been 
poured for another floor. The photograph below 
shows how close the new building is to the old. 
Some of the flat roof orea of the present building is 


being used for storage of materials. 
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FILLING THE NEEDS OF TODAY 


. . » new books take their place on your library bookshelves 


Three great favorites . . . plus two dynamic new volumes. 


Each fulfills the searching needs of today for works 


of Christ-centered quality and content. 


CHRIST-CENTERED BOOKS WITH POPULAR APPEAL 


God’s Great Plan for You 


By Richard Caemmerer. The simple, yet 
profound story of what God does for man. 
Answers “How shall I think of God?”... 
“Why am I here on earth?” and many 
other questions that baffle mankind. $2.00 


The Christ of the Gospels 

Translated by Wm. F. Beck. Weaves the 
four Gospels into one story... free of 
archaic words and terms. Tells the events 
of Christ’s life in clear, chronological 
order. 224 pages, $3.00 


Little Visits With God 

By A. H. Jahsmann and Martin Simon. 
Over 100,000 copies sold! 200 simple 
devotions, including Bible passages to 
learn, prayers. Ideal for families with 
small children. 287 pages, $3.00 


See Concordia ads in TIME magazine 


Sex and the Church 


By H. Coiner, O. Feucht, P. Hansen, A. 
von Rohr Sauer. A penetrating inquiry 
into modern sex attitudes in light of 
evangelical Scripture interpretation .. . 
Old Testament times to now. $3.50 


Little Children, Sing to God! 
By A. H. Jahsmann and Arthur W. Gross. 


79 short, easily-learned hymns for ages 


3-7. Has 18 full-color, full page pastels 


plus 40 line drawings by Frances Hook 
...a charming book. 96 pages, $2.95 


Write for your FREE CATALOG 


oncordia 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE e 3558 S. JEFFERSON « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


See George Thomas and 
Gary Klammer at Concordia’s Booth 425 
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He gets answers unassisted in 
today’s Britannica Junior 


Once a child knows how to use a dictionary, he can 
use Britannica Junior. Through Britannica Junior's 
unique one-volume index, he can locate information 
quickly . . . and without help. 

The information he can find so easily is equally easy 
for him to understand. Sentences and paragraphs are 
kept short to sustain his interest. And the type size is 
large and easy-to-read (it was actually chosen by ele- 
mentary school children). Only subjects of interest to 
elementary school students are covered, and for that 
reason each subject is more complete. 

Today’s Britannica Junior is the only encyclopaedia 
designed for those five most important } years — fourth 


grade through eighth. 


For your free copy of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s new teaching unit, “Seeds and 
their Plants,” write John R. Rowe, Dept. 
407, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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A UNIQUE NEW SUSPENSE NOVEL 


) HOUSE OF FEAR 


by Russell Kirk 


“A melodramatic adventure story, written in an old-fashioned stylized 
manner and with great charm. The bold and attractive hero, Hugh 
Logan, a lawyer, is sent to the Hebrides . . . to buy the remote and 
unusual island of Carnglass owned by one of the few remaining 
MacAskivals, a dignified and ancient lady of declining means. The 
island is practically inaccessible, there being no usual means of com- 
munication, and Hugh’s mission is almost doomed from the start by 
some mysterious attempts on his life. He does manage to land at last 
on this strange outpost of the western world and discovers a very com- 
plicated situation. . Its main virtue is the very effective use Kirk 
makes of the stark and beautiful setting and his sustaining throughout 
of an impending sense of catastrophe.” —Virginia Kirkus 


Other seins Titles from FLEET————————_- 
THE FUTURE OF 
— EDUCATION 


, A comprehensive, well-illustrated, by Thomas Molnar. Foreword by Russell 


guide to selecting, buying, building, Kirk. 


outfitting, commissioning and sailing ee A penetrating inquiry into the loss of 
$4.95 a new boat, by an outstanding au- $3.95 true academic values in our bureauc- 
thority in the field. racy-laden educational system. 


A NATIONAL BEST SELLER 


MY THIRTY YEARS BACKSTAIRS 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


by Lillian Rogers Parks, with Frances Spatz Leighton. $4.95 
“Mrs. Parks has revealed the most human qualities about the Presidents and 
their families, and I am eating it up.” Jerome Beatty, Saturday Review 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE SUMMER——— 
LAND, WOOD & WATER 


by Sen. Robert S. Kerr. Introduction by Vice President Lyndon Johnson $4.95 


HOW TO PLAY WINNING BRIDGE 


by Alfred Sheinwold and Edgar Kaplan $3.95 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
ELMER ... BACKWARDS 


by Elmer Wheeler $4.95 


AND OUR MOST EXCITING FORTHCOMING TITLE—— 
This Difficult Individual, EZRA POUND 


by Eustace Mullins 
This intimate biography is based en an exciting friendship between “Old Ez” and “The Mulligator,” 
as Pound termed them. Surely a literary event. $4.95 


FLEET) Publishing Corp. 230 Park Ave. N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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by Germaine Krettek 


MEETING WITH SECRETARY RIBICOFF 


On April 11 a small delegation of ALA offi- 
cials met with the Honorable Abraham S. Ribi- 
coff, recently appointed Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, to in- 
troduce to the Secretary the Association’s inter- 
ests in pending legislation and its thinking on 
future legislative matters of interest to libraries. 
In the group were Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 
president; Emerson Greenaway, chairman, Fed- 
eral Relations Committee; David H. Clift, execu- 
tive director; and Germaine Krettek, director, 
Washington Office. In this friendly two-way ex- 
change ALA officials were able to acquaint the 
Secretary with some policies and programs of 


AMES 


...@ new concept in library shelving 
Tomorrow’s shelving is here today! With new AMESTACK 
shelving, libraries can have the airy feeling of outdoor 
living. AMESTACK’S light and open look blends beauti- 
fully with contemporary library designs. The unique 
wire shelf brackets afford ideal display for books; elim- 
inate the “box-like” appearance of ordinary shelving. 
Freestanding base and 4’ long shelves add a spacious 
feeling to the room. Available in 18 colors. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


the Association and to learn some of the view- 
points of the new Secretary. 


REVISION OF POSTAL RATES 


Postmaster Day sent to Congress on April 17 a 
letter transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
adjust postal rates, which was introduced into 
the House the following day by Representative 
Tom Murray (D., Tenn.) and became H.R.6418. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. The Postmaster ex- 
pressed the hope that the bill would be adopted 
so as to take effect in the fiscal year starting 
July 1, 1961. 

Included in this proposal for comprehensive 
increases is a raise in the Library Materials 
Rate, including cooperative processing, from 4¢ 
on the first pound and 1l¢ on succeeding pounds 
to 5¢ on the first pound and 3¢ on succeeding 
pounds, an increase of 20 per cent to 65 per cent 
depending on the size of the package. 

The educational and cultural materials rate 
applicable to books, sheet music, 16mm educa- 
tional films, records, educational tests or authors’ 
manuscripts, and related items is proposed to be 


We’ll be happy to send you full details regarding Ames 
new AMESTACK shelving. Write us today. 


® Since 1910 @ 


AMES 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
Milpitas, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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increased from 9¢ on the first pound and 5¢ on 
succeeding pounds to 10¢ on the first pound and 
6¢ on succeeding pounds. This increase will run 
from about 15 to 20 per cent depending on the 
size of the package. 

Hearings will begin on Tuesday, April 25, 
and ALA will again request time to be heard in 
opposition to these increases. 

Last year when a similar increase was pro- 
posed, ALA testified in opposition. The commit- 
tee failed to report out a bill before the end of 
the 86th Congress. This year, however, it is ex- 
pected that a postal rate bill will be enacted. 


LSA APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 1962 
On April 19 ALA testified before the HEW 


Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in support of the $7.5 million annual grant 
which the President’s budget recommends for the 
Library Services Act in fiscal 1962. While point- 
ing out the advances in state and local support 
and the many accomplishments under the Li- 
brary Services Act to date, the testimony empha- 
which are substantial. 
sometime in 


sized the unmet needs 


Senate hearings are anticipated 


May. 


LSA SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


The Third Supplemental Appropriation Bill 
(H.R.5188), authorizing an additional amount 
of $1.3 million for the Library Services Act for 
fiscal year 1960, was signed by President Ken- 
nedy on March 31. This supplemental request 
stems from Congressional action on the Appro- 
priations Act for fiscal 1960 when allotments to 
the states were authorized at $7.5 million but 
only $6,131,000 was actually appropriated. 


P.L. 480 


On March 23 President Kennedy transmitted 
to Congress an amendment to the fiscal 1962 
budget for the Legislative Branch (H.Doc.118), 
consisting of a request for an additional $721,700 
for the Library of Congress. The purpose of this 
appropriation is to permit the Library to begin 
the program authorized by section 104(n) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended. It would provide for 
the acquisition—in India, Pakistan, and the 
United Arab Republic—of foreign library mate- 
rials of technical, scientific, cultural, or educa- 
tional significance. Technically, of the amount 
requested, $645,500 would be for the “purchase” 


Introducing 
DISCABINETS FOR LP ALBUMS 


All metal Stacking Sectional DISCABINET with complete 
CATALOGING SYSTEM. CAPACITY 60 LP-ALBUMS 7”, 10” 


& 12”. 


Low 
Cost 
Micro- 


film iz 


Cabinets oe 


M-69 
Stacking Cabinets, Capacity 69 MICROFILM 
BOXES. 


Designed to fit standard book shelving. 


Complete line of sectional & double door cabinets for: records, tapes, films, filmstrips, also mobile 
units. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE & PRICES—SEE US IN BOOTH 
129 AT THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


WALLACH & ASSOCIATES INC. 1589 Addison Rd. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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of United States-owned foreign currencies in the 
designated countries. 

It is anticipated that hearings will be held 
early in May by the Legislative Subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee, of which 
Tom Steed (D., Okla.) is chairman. 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


On April 19 Representative Edith Green 
(D.,Ore.) introduced H.R.6483, a new bill re- 
sulting from changes made following hearings 
by the House Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion on the original Administration-supported 
higher education bill. The new bill provides not 
only for scholarships for undergraduate study in 
institutions of higher education, a feature offer- 
ing potentialities for more trained librarians, but 
for loans and grants for classrooms and related 
facilities, the latter specifically including librar- 
ies. Originally solely a loan program, subcom- 
mittee action changed the bill to provide that the 
$300 million available per year over a period of 
five years be divided for grants and loans, 60 
per cent ($180 million) for grants, 40 per cent 
($120 million) for loans. ALA testimony on 
H.R.5166 before the Special Committee on March 


17 supported the intent of the bill but pointed 
out that “loans for college and university librar- 
ies [would] not meet the needs of all institu- 
tions,” since in some cases state laws prevent 
utilization of federal loans for nonrevenue pro- 
ducing buildings and fiscal policies of some pri- 
vate institutions are likewise a deterrent. In its 
present form the bill meets the needs of a greater 
number of college libraries. An early vote is ex- 
pected on the House Floor on H.R.6483. No ac- 
tion has been taken to date by the Senate on the 
companion bill, $.1241, sponsored by Senator 
Lister Hill with thirteen cosponsors, but accele- 
rated activity by the Senate is anticipated now 
that the House subcommittee has reported out a 
bill, and ALA will again testify on the need for 
college library buildings and scholarships for li- 
brarians when the Senate Education Subcom- 
mittee holds hearings. 


THE SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Administration bill to aid public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, H.R.4970, intro- 
duced by Representative Frank Thompson 
(D.,N.J.) on February 28 was referred to the 
General Subcommittee on Education of the 


FREE RECORD CATALOG OFFERS 
DISCOUNTS OF 30% AND MORE! 


Your budget buys so much more when you purchase all your educational records by mail from Chester- 
field. Join the 1014 schools, libraries and associations who shop Chesterfield for 


@ brand new factory-fresh records 


@ comprehensive selection of titles re- 
searched by our educational record di- 
rector 


postage pre-paid to anywhere in U.S. 


'@ complete satisfaction 


guaranteed 


unconditionally 


@ personal attention to special requests 


@ no packing, handling or shipping charges 


GET DISCOUNTS FROM 30% to 70% ON 


Classical Music © The Spoken Word © Recordings for the ‘Younger Set” 


WRITE FOR FREE LP Pera ea ee 
CATALOG #102 t 
BRAND NEW EDITION 
CONTAINS 1,121 TITLES 


Educational Record Director 
Chesterfield Music, Inc., Dept. AB 
12 Warren Street, New York 7, New York 


ADDRESS 
OUP oss ctinnks 
ESTIMATED YEARLY PURCHASES $.... 
Hee HE He ee ee ee ee at 


AND PICK UP YOUR FREE GIFT! 
CHESTERFIELD MUSIC, INC. 
12 WARREN ST., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 


VISIT OUR CONVENTION BOOTH g 
y 
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House Education Committee. Before this sub- 
committee on March 17, ALA testified in general 
support of the bill and specifically in favor of 
provisions of the bill related to school libraries. 
In its testimony it stated the assumption that 
funds for the construction for classrooms “and 
related facilities” could be used for school li- 
braries and that provisions for “instructional ma- 
terials other than textbooks” would apply to 
books, periodicals, and equipment for school li- 
braries. It was further pointed out in connec- 
tion with funds for teachers’ salaries that school 
librarians are generally considered by state de- 
partments of education to be teachers as well as 
librarians. 

On March 13 similar testimony had been pre- 
sented by ALA on S.1021, identical to the House 
bill, before the Senate Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion. 

With controversial questions of funds for im- 
pacted areas and church-state relationships still 
unresolved as of April 19 the House General 
Subcommittee on Education adjourned its meet- 
ings. 

At this point it is difficult to sdy exactly what 
kind of a school assistance bill will be finally 
enacted but prospects for useful legislation are 
good. Widespread citizen support is essential. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION EDUCATION 


Also on the agenda during April were several 
House bills which would provide federal assist- 
ance for university extension work. H.R. 4386, 
introduced by Representative Cleveland Bailey 
(D., W.Va.), and similar bills were the subject 
of hearings held on Thursday, April 13, by the 
Select Subcommittee on Education of the House. 
These bills provide grants to state universities 
and land-grant colleges for extension of their 
adult education programs. 

Last year ALA testified in support of similar 
legislation but recommended that provisions be 
added to the bill permitting expenditure of funds 
for the library materials and services needed to 
bulwark the courses given under such programs. 

The present bills again fail to recognize that 
any program for the further extension of adult 
education off the campus will require books and 
other library materials for the use of students 
taking such courses and the faculty conducting 
them. 

Congressmen need mail emphasizing the neces- 
sity of making library materials available if 
such university extension activities are to be 
succesful. 


' 


SAVANNA 
JANICE HOLT GILES 


Stormy, glamorous Savanna Fowler and the 
sixth and 


newest novel about the American Frontier. $4.95 


CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS 
CARSON McCULLERS 


This long-awaited novel by one of 


Arkansas Territory star in Mrs. Giles 


America’s 
great writers plunges to the quick of life. “It 
is about response and responsibility — of man 


toward his own livingness," says the author. $3.75 


DR. SPOCK TALKS with MOTHERS 
BENJAMIN M. SPOCK, M.D. 


The leading writer on child care now explains 
the deeper meaning of the behavior and mis- 
of children 


permanent reterence. 


THE BLUE or CAPRICORN 
EUGENE BURDICK 


Co-author of The Ugly American, prize-winning 
novelist (The Ninth Wave), Eugene Burdick now 


a modern world of polyglot 


behavior n a book which will be a 


explores Oceania 


slanders and primitive savages. 


MONMOUTH 
CHARLES BRACELEN FLOOD 


The author — whose first novel Love Is a Bridge 
Mifflin 


won a Houghton Literary Fellowship 


Award — makes his first excursion into Amer- 


can history with this powerful story of the 


crucial Battle of Monmouth. 


THE PROFESSOR 


AND THE PRIME MINISTER 
THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 


An accurate, objective portrait of Frederick 
Lord Cherwell, Winston Churchill's 


personal scientific advisor and a central figure 


Lindemann, 


in the current debate over England's wartime 


scientific policy. 


This fall we will introduce Sentry 
Editions, a new development in 
paperback books. In a format of vinyl 
cloth designed to last a lifetime, Sentry 
Editions secure America's heritage of 
literature and history. The first twelve 
distinguished titles will appear Septem- 
ber II. 


Houghton Mifflin Company Be 
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SJOSTROM USA 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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CREATIVE’S Family of Firsts... 
is Still GROWING! 


CREATIVE publications in the Educational Instructional field are 


usually indicative of "firsts." 
The story of the CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY is the 


realization of the need for Educational Visual Aids in bound book form. 
The purpose of CREATIVE Publications is to give young men and 


young women new horizons, riches, more abiding interests and loftier 


aims and ideals. 
CREATIVE publications are the proper tools for teachers to de- 


velop their ae inspiration and conception. 
For many years CREATIVE has pioneered the development of Edu- 
cational visual aids and plans to diversify its publications to cover other 


subject areas in the future. 

In the fields of Natural and Physical Sciences and Social Studies, 
CREATIVE publications are indispensable teaching aids. 

CREATIVE'S unsurpassed Youth Fitness and Sports Series is a new 
"first" dedicated to educators and youths who will inherit the health 
and future of our great nation. 


CREATIVE SPORTS SERIES: — 1536 pages in 6 volumes. A youth fitness series de- 
veloped to promote greater intra-mural participation in school sport activities as 
well as after school individual or group recreational games. Authoritatively written 
and highly endorsed by educators, librarians and coaches as a complete education 
in the popular and recreational sports for participants and spectators who desire to 
further their knowledge of basic fundamentals and techniques. 


"SPANISH" CREATIVE SCIENCE SERIES: — 
Escrito de manera que se mantiene el interes del 
alumno. 224 paginas en cada tomo; completamente 
nuevo por todas partes; sumamente recomendado 
y aprobado por maestros; encuadernacion atractiva 
y duradera; indice al fin de cada tomo. 


CREATIVE SCIENCE SERIES: — Prepared in co- 
operation with the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Hayden Planetarium. Designed to 
give pupils a visual approach to the physical 
sciences, to act as an “introduction to the basic 
facts of these basic sciences” and to stimulate a 
desire for new adventures in science today. Each 

volume individually indexed with complete table Ta STARS sng SPACE porte 
of contents. , 


COMMUNITY OF LIVING THINGS: — Prepared 
in cooperation with the National Audubon Society of 
America. Nature's educational story in words and 
pictures developed Ecologically. Over 600 full-page 
illustrations, more than 75 reproduced from nature's 
glorious living color. Table of Contents and indi 
vidwal index in all volumes. A valuable aid in natural 
science for conservation study, natural history, 
botany, zoology and ecology. 


LIVING TOGETHER IN THE MODERN WORLD: — 
Especially prepared for elementary and junior high 
schools. Over 900 beautiful grapbic illustrations. A 
visual approach to the Social Studies, useful for 
geography, language arts, home economics, ele 
mentary science, health education and nutrition 
The Index Reference Guide is divided into (1) Cross 
Reference Index, (2) Study Planning Guide 
(3) Picture Finding Guide 


TORY 


ee) mets aa Ned 2 


NERGY wa MACHINES $P4 -§- 
: 


Write for Free Color Brochure 


CREATIVE 
A} DUCATIONAL 
SSCciIzErTyY, INC. 
Box 589 F Mankato, Minn. 





Dutton 


WBRAUS/ 


DINOSAURS 
Their Discovery and Their World 


Edwin H. Colbert, American Museum of Natural 
History. A comprehensive book for the general 
reader on dinosaurs and their world. Over 100 illus- 
trations YA $7.50 


SANDS OF DUNKIRK 


Richard Collier. A recreation of the incredible evac- 
uation of the British Army from the beach at Dun- 
kirk. Action photographs. YA $4.50 


YOU ONLY HAVE TO GET RICH ONCE 


Walter K. Gutman. The author of the famous Gut- 
man Market Letter offers unconventional-advice on 
the subject of making money in the stock market. 

$4.50 


SERGEANT CHUNG MING 


Hans Maeter. This novel about the struggle be- 
tween two Chinese of conflicting ideologies dra- 
matically portrays the tragic forces at work in to- 
day’s China. $4.50 


STRAW IN MY CAMEL’S HAIR 


Naida Buckingham and Ingrid Etter. The hilarious 
account of two English girls and their secretarial 
stint for an Arabian Sheik. J//lustrated $3.75 


PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS 


Jim and Janet Frank Egleson. A handbook for di- 
voreced, widowed or separated parents based on the 
experiences of the national Parents Without Part- 
ners organization $4.50 


AN EXCURSION TO THE SKY 


Grozdana Olujic. A young Yugoslav woman's bril- 
liant first novel—denounced by the Communists for 
its rejection of “socialist realism.” $3.00 


FISHING TACKLE AND TECHNIQUES 


Dick Wolff. First complete guide to the purchase, 
use and maintenance of every kind of rod, reel and 


line for fresh and salt water fishing. //lustrated. 
YA $4.95 


HMEHUBHHTS 
Summer - Fall 


THE JAMES BEARD COOKBOOK 


A durable, hard-cover edition of a superb basic 
cookbook by America’s foremost food authority. 
$4.95 


THERE IS A RIVER 


Richard Vaughan. This remarkably lyric autobiog- 
raphy of the author’s childhood in Wales in the 
years 1910-20 breathes a radiant joy of living and 
spirit of a time long gone. YA $3.50 


SEW FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


Mary Johnson. An experienced clothes designer of- 
fers detailed instruction on making children’s cloth- 
ing with tips on a wardrobe that “grows with the 
child.” Profusely illustrated. $4.50 


WHAT COOKS IN SUBURBIA 


Lila Perl. A first-class cookbook designed with the 
suburban housewife in mind; recipes arranged ac- 
cording to meal oceasion. /llustrated. $4.95 


AMERICAN SAIL 
A Pictorial History 


Alexander Laing. A lavishly illustrated book that 
recaptures the great age of sail in America—the 
ships and the men who sailed them; battles, dis- 
asters and sailing triumphs. Over 500 contemporary 
lustrations in bl. and wh. and color. 


YA $11.95 ($15.00 after Jan. 1) 


| WAS BORN TOMORROW 


Nies Fletcher. A moving account of the au- 
thor’s spiritual odyssey from despair to rebirth— 
oecasioned by the grim knowledge that her husband 
of 25 years was soon to die YA $3.95 


Grace 


Y A—Surtable for young adult collections 


See all of these books 
at DUTTON’S 
ALA Convention Booth 
No. 420. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue South, 


New York 10 
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Coming in the Fall- 
a tremendously expanded line 


of GOLDEN BOOKS 


for schools and libraries, in GOLDENCRAFT BINDING. 


30 new titles, including deluxe art books, history books 


and science books. Books for all ages and on all subjects. 


Special Golden Books 


GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART. By 
EvLeanor C. Munro. This huge, daz- 
zling volume, will be $9.98 net. Ready 
in July, it offers a beautiful introduc- 
tion to the world of art for Junior and 
Senior High School students. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, illustrated 
by artist-correspondents who were 
there. Commentary by EArt SCHENCK 
Miers. $11.98 net. Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 


THE TREASURY OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
BIRDS OF THE WORLD 


Life’s TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 


10,000 YEARS OF DAILY LIVING 


Deluxe Golden Books 


MAN AND POWER. By SPRAGUE DE 
Camp. The dramatic story of power, 
from ancient Egypt to modern America. 
August. $4.99 net. Grades 5-High 
School. 

THE CANTERBURY TALES OF GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER. Special Edition for Young 
Readers with exquisite paintings by 
Gustaf Tenggren. August. $4.99 net. 
Grades 5-High School. 

Life’s THE WONDERS OF LIFE ON EARTH. 
By Saret Emnrt. Special Edition for 
Young Readers adapted from the 


$12.50 edition. Extraordinary adven- 


ture in natural history. Sept. $5.99 net. 
Grades 5-High School. 


GOLDEN BOOK OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
Magnificent adaptation for young read- 


ers of best-selling American Heritage 
Picture History of the Civil War. Oct. 
$7.99 net. Grades 5-High School. 


Giant Golden Books 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF BIOLOGY. By 
Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames. A Child's 
Introduction to the Science of Life. 
Oct. $3.99 net. Grades 5-High School. 
WHEELS, SAILS AND WINGS. By Frep 
DieTRICH and Seymour Retr. The 
story of transportation. August. $3.99 
net. Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Big Golden Books 


GOLDEN ABC BOOK. Written and illus- 
trated by HiLarny Knicut. Wonderful 
whimsy for the young set. August. 
$2.39 net. Grades K-2. 

CHILDREN IN THE JUNGLE. Translated 
by Ove Risom. Imaginative adventure 
story. August. $2.39 net. Grades K-3. 


Plus 


1 new GOLDEN NATURE GUIDE 
in the new large format: GAMEBIRDS 
2 new BEGINNING READERS 
1 new title in the 
AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 
3 new additions to the 
GOLDEN LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE 
4 enchanting fairy tale books 
1 brand-new ROW PETERSON Basic 
Science Education title never published 
before, EVERYDAY ATOMS 
And a new and different 16-volume 
reference encyclopedia for the 
lower grades 
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For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding, 
write to GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Come see us at Booths #309-311 and our display of Children’s Books Around the World. 
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UNESCO 


and the future 


“This is not the report to the members of the 
American Library Association on UNESCO's li- 
brary activities which I have promised myself to 
write as their nominee on the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. Having become 
involved in the somewhat more general aspects 
of UNESCO and its relation to the foreign policy 
of the United States, I have had little opportunity 
to follow the library program as closely as I 
should have liked. Nor is this a discussion of 
ways in which the ALA and its members can 
help implement the UNESCO program. The ALA 
Panel on UNESCO, under the chairmanship of 
Verner Clapp, is working on this problem, and 
a number of groups and individuals are already 
engaged in effective activities. For example, un- 
der the leadership of Jane Scott McClure, Chair- 
man of its Asia Project Committee, the Young 
Adult Services Division has planned and carried 
out an effective program for the promotion of 
better understanding of Asia and Asians by high 
school age young people of the United States 
and Canada, an implementation of UNESCO's 
Third Major Project, the promotion of mutual 
understanding between Asia and the West. This 
has been described in ‘Arkansas Discovers Asia’ 
in the ALA Bulletin for October 1960, and else- 
where. 

“This is, instead, a rather personal reflection 
upon the role of UNESCO in today’s complex 
world and upon its future.” 


It is no longer necessary to explain that 
UNESCO is neither a breakfast food nor a 
Romanian dramatist. The noble words of its 
constitution, especially the preamble, with its 
ringing affirmation that since wars are made 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be constructed, 
have become familiar to many. But it may be 
worth while to look for just a minute at the 
nature and the apparent purpose of the organ- 
ization. 

In the minds and intentions of the founders 


of UNESCO peace seems to have been the 


by William S. Dix 


paramount idea, meeting, as they did in 1945, 
at the end of the most terrible war the world 
had seen. Article I of the Constitution begins: 
“The purpose of the Organization is to con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting col- 
laboration among the nations through educa- 
tion, science and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world, without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion, by the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

Now I shall not stop for an exercise in rhe- 
torical analysis, but I suggest that this is an 
extraordinarily rich sentence in which the 
overriding intention is somewhat clearer than 
the logic. Passing over the noble language of 
the Constitution and, for the moment, the idea 
of promoting peace, we can say in the simplest 
terms that UNESCO is an organization formed 
to advance education, science, and culture. If 
you do not agree that these things are worth 
advancing, we have hardly enough in common 
to continue the discussion. I grant that you 
can give me a very bad half hour by pressing 
me to prove from recent history how more 
education or more science leads to peace. The 
seeds of the greatest war of them all germin- 
ated in two of the nations which had the most 
highly developed educational systems in Eu- 
rope and Asia. It is science which has given 
mankind, among a number of more benevolent 
gifts, the power to destroy all life on the earth. 
As for culture, you do not need to remind me 
what the Nazis did with that concept spelled 
with a K. Perhaps you will permit me to con- 
tinue simply in the faith that education, sci- 
ence, and culture are desirable ends in them- 
selves, a faith which is strong enough to keep 
most of us in our present line of work. 
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UNESCO then is a club organized to ad- 
vance education, science, culture. The 
members of this club are at the moment 98 
sovereign nations, each of them having a single 
vote in determining the policies and activities 
of the club. A secretariat of some one thousand 
persons, located at the headquarters in Paris 
and scattered on missions around the world. 
carries on those activities of the organization 
which the individual members do not volun- 
tarily undertake. For the support of the secre- 
tariat and other activities these members pay 
dues on a sliding scale determined on the basis 
of such factors as population and national in- 
come. The share of the United States is the 
largest, about one-third of the total. Every two 
years the members meet, represented by a del- 


and 


egation from each country, to decide upon the 
program and budget for the next two years. 
Between meetings an executive board advises 
the secretariat. 

That is about all there is. I have stated the 
matter thus baldly because there sometimes 
seems to grow up a false mystique about 
UNESCO and other international governmen- 
tal organizations which prevents us from see- 
ing their basic nature clearly enough to judge 
them accurately. Actually, UNESCO is not un 
like any local chapter of the League of Women 
Voters, except that it has somewhat fewer 
members, which happen to be states rather 
than people, and a somewhat different purpose 
and program. And like any club it must be 
appraised on the basis of whether its purposes 
are worth while and whether it makes any 
progress in achieving its purposes. 

Has UNESCO made any progress, then, in 
advancing education, science, and culture? Or, 
to be more rigorous, has UNESCO accom- 
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Mr. Dix (center) was vice-chairman of the 
United States Delegation to the Eleventh 
General Conference of UNESCO held in 
Paris last year. The accompanying article 
is in part a report on that conference. 
In the photograph he is seen calling on 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk to report as 
chairman of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. With them is Alan K. Man- 
chester, a member of the commission. Mr. 
Dix is a member of the ALA International 
Relations Committee and has been its 
chairman. When not occupied with 
UNESCO or ALA, he is librarian of Prince- 
ton University. 


plished things which would have not been ac- 
complished so easily or so well without it? On 
balance, I think that the answer is yes. Not all 
of its programs have been successful, of 
course, and there has been constant debate as 
to where program emphasis should fall. Some 
have maintained that UNESCO should attempt 
to cover all fields of education, science, and 
culture; others have advocated greater concen- 
tration on a few activities. Some have felt that 
it should be primarily a medium for the most 
lofty intellectual communication, a sort of 
world council of learned societies. Others have 
believed that its prime role was technical as- 
sistance to less developed areas. All are par- 
tially right of course, and the debate has in 
general been a healthful one. For UNESCO is 


a young organization, a new thing in the his- 
of the world, and it must feel its way 


tory 
pragmatically. 

It is my own impression that UNESCO has 
been most successful in those activities which 
are truly international, in those programs 
which have involved true collaboration among 
nations, not merely simultaneous but unrelated 
activities. These are activities which no other 
organization could carry on quite so effec- 
tively. 

International agreements such as the Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention and the Florence 
Convention could hardly have been developed 
without UNESCO. Both lie close to the heart 
of UNESCO’s field of interest; both involve 
agreements among governments and extensive 
negotiation, factors which demand the good 
offices of some international body. Most of the 
major publishing countries except those in the 
Soviet group have adhered to the Copyright 
Convention. The Florence Convention, by re- 
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moving tariffs on the importation of books and 
scientific equipment for teaching purposes, 
promotes the free flow of knowledge. 

In the field of natural science UNESCO’s 
role in initiating and stimulating the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year and CERN, the co- 
operative European center for nuclear research 
in Switzerland, was a major one. 

In the social sciences, UNESCO's promotion 
of international studies in the social implica- 
tions of technological change seems to have 
been productive. This is a subject of particular 
interest to the emerging countries, which rec- 
ognize that there must be rapid industrializa- 
tion but are fearful of some of its social by- 
products. On the other hand, programs aimed 
directly at peaceful cooperation and the re- 
duction of tensions, which have taken the form 
of direct confrontation of the Soviet and the 
West at the conference table, have been 
scarcely more effective than similar meetings 
at the political level. 

In the cultural field, the establishing of pilot 
public libraries, such as that at New Delhi, 
holding up a model and a stimulus for a whole 
continent, has been an effective device. At first 
glance, it would seem that this kind of activity 
could be conducted equally well on a bilateral 
basis, that the international machinery is 
wasted on it. Yet the premises under which 
both the USIA and the British Council work, 
admirable though those organizations are, 
seem to have prevented their libraries from 
escaping the taint of seeming to be foreign 
propaganda agencies in the host countries. As 
demonstrations of highly developed democratic 
free public libraries, they might well have been 
a more effective argument for democracy than 
the more direct public information approach. 

Finally, in the field of education UNESCO 
has spent more than in any other field and has 
attained substantial results. Yet perhaps be- 
cause the needs are so overwhelming, or be- 
cause education is so peculiarly a local and na- 
tional matter, I feel that UNESCO until now 
has hardly discovered its most effective role 
in education. 

In addition to these few specific examples of 
effective UNESCO programs there is a whole 
range of undramatic but useful continuing ac- 
tivities: the provision of experts to meet spe- 
cific needs in individual states, the substantial 


stimulation and encouragement of intellectual 
communication through international nongov- 
ernmental organizations, the collection and 
dissemination of statistics and bibliographic 
information—all successful because they could 
hardly have been done so well by any other 
agency. If this were an article on the achieve- 
ments of UNESCO, these activities could not 
be thus brushed off in a single sentence, for 
many of the most valuable of the organiza- 
tion’s accomplishments are concealed beneath 
this general description. For example, the Di- 
rector of the ALA International Relations Of- 
fice has reported from the field that the pro- 
vision over the years of a series of library ex- 
perts and advisers to Indonesia has been per- 
haps the most significant factor in that coun- 
try’s impressive development of public librar- 
ies. 

Along with these there have been all too 
many diversionary activities, reflecting merely 
national vanity or the special interest of some 
small but politically skillful group. Efforts to- 
ward program concentration, in which the 
United States has for some years taken leader- 
ship, have however been modestly effective and 
must be continued. 

In summary, it would seem to me that 
UNESCO has been really quite successful in its 
first fifteen years in a whole series of stimula- 
tive and catalytic programs for the advance- 
ment of education, science, and culture, if one 
recognizes the limitations placed upon it by 
various circumstances. 

Not as an apologia but as realistic frame- 
work for future action a brief summary of 
these circumstances, of these controlling facts 
of life within which UNESCO has been forced 
to act, may be useful. 

In the first place, the image of UNESCO as 
a great and powerful supranational organiza- 
tion must be tempered by the realization that 
its resources and abilities are really quite 
limited in several ways. As a club, it can no 
more command any one of its members to do 
something than the League of Women Voters 
can compel one of its members to adopt a par- 
ticular attitude or spend six hours a week in 
good works. 

More important, its financial and human re- 
sources are extremely modest in view of the 
problems confronting it. Its regular budget for 
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the last two years was about $26,000,000 and 
its total staff about a thousand, just about the 
size of the budget and faculty of a small uni- 
versity, Princeton for example. With these re- 
sources UNESCO is expected to do something 
about education, science, and culture in the 
entire world, in all fields of human knowledge, 
and at every level from the illiterate to the 
most advanced scholar—and at the same time 
to do something about peace. The necessity of 
extreme concentration of program is obvious. 

Yet there are 98 members in the club, with 
widely varying interests and needs. The proc- 
ess of mutual accommodation, of compromise, 
is difficult even in the Senate of the United 
States, where the objectives and the back- 
grounds of the members should be quite simi- 
lar. In an international organization, where 
there is the widest dissimilarity, the process 
is incredibly difficult. I do not wish to belabor 
this point, but it must be understood that it 
is never easy to get anything done in an inter- 
national organization. 

The basic difficulty is of course political, or, 
to be more blunt, the Russians. This is a sub- 
ject too complex to discuss here. I must report 
my own impression however that there is little 
evidence that the Soviet Union now has a seri- 
ous and responsible interest in using UNESCO 
to promote education, science, and culture. 
There is, on the other hand, considerable evi- 
dence that the Soviets and their satellites, hav- 
ing attempted to use UNESCO for purposes 
of their own propaganda and having failed to 
dominate it, are now experimenting with ways 
to wreck it completely, just as they are doing 
in the United Nations. If I am incorrect, I can 
only say that this is the impression given by 
the actions of the Soviet Delegation at the last 
general conference. This is most unfortunate, 
for surely one of the great hopes for UNESCO 
has been that it would offer at least one chan- 
nel of maintaining productive relations with at 
least one sector of the Soviet people. 

It must be said also that few of the major 
world powers, including the United States, 
have really taken UNESCO seriously until re- 
cently. In general, the handling of UNESCO 
affairs has been placed by a government either 
in its Ministry of Education or in its Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. The Ministry of Education 
tends of necessity to look inward at its own 
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pressing domestic problems, and it has more 
often than not in the major (that is, the 
wealthy) powers not seen any clear benefit in 
paying more than token attention to UNESCO. 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, like our De- 
partment of State, is traditionally concerned 
with political diplomacy, and it has until re- 
cently often seen little connection between ed- 
ucational and cultural activities and the con- 
duct of foreign relations. As a result, UNESCO 
has starved, both for lack of money and, even 
more important, for lack of attention at the 
policy-making level of government. These 
views would now be seriously mistaken, and 
I think that they are changing, as I shall try 
to suggest. 

These then are samples of the areas in which 
UNESCO has achieved at least a modest suc- 
cess, and these are some of the problems and 
conditions which have hedged it in. 

What of the future? May we expect 


UNESCO to continue an essentially similar 
program, or will there be substantial changes? 
Will the problems remain the same, or will the 
conditions which surround and influence the 
organization change? In other words, can 
UNESCO respond effectively to new and un- 


doubtedly greater challenges as they appear? 

The events of the Eleventh General Confer- 
ence, held in Paris from the middle of No- 
vember to the middle of December, 1960, sug- 
gest some answers. I shall not attempt to sum- 
marize the conference, for since it as usual 
concerned itself largely with the shaping of the 
next two-year program, it is as impossible to 
summarize briefly as the program itself. In- 
stead, I shall mention three items which ap- 
pear in the program’ as finally approved and 
which may have symbolic and _ illustrative 
value. 

The first is the emergency campaign to re- 
cord and insofar as possible to save the ar- 
chaeological sites and the ancient dynastic 
monuments in Egyptian and Sudanese Nubia 
which will be buried under water after the As- 
wan High Dam is completed during the next 
few years. Upon the appeal of the two govern- 
ments to UNESCO for assistance in a task ob- 
viously too great for them to carry out alone, 
UNESCO has undertaken to launch an inter- 
national campaign headed by a distinguished 
committee of which the King of Sweden is 
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chairman. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is the U.S. 
representative. Already offers of assistance 
have been received from 22 member states, 
and the basic archaeological recording of the 
area seems assured. The other part of the 
project, an attempt to preserve intact a num- 
ber of the major temples and monuments, is 
more formidable, for the costs are tremen- 
dous. Preliminary estimates for saving Abu 
Simbel, a colossal temple carved out of the 
solid rock, are some fifty-five million dollars, 
for the proposals call for carving the whole 
thing out of the rock like a giant slice of cake 
and lifting it in one piece above the new water 
line. 

Perhaps enough money for this project will 
not be found, but the fundamental scholarly 
work will be done. For the first time a number 
of nations will have collaborated in this way 
to save a part of the cultural heritage of man- 
kind. There had to be a UNESCO to make 
such an international appeal possible. Yet 
UNESCO itself is merely the organizer and 
the funds will not come from its budget. 
UNESCO can, it seems, respond to challenge, 
even when its own funds are highly limited. 

The second illustrative program which I 
shall mention lies in the field of the natural 
sciences. There was once some doubt that nat- 
ural science had a real place in UNESCO, but 
it is clear now that it occupies a place of vital 
importance. At the recent General Conference 
a new, large-scale program in oceanography 
was approved, involving extensive coordinated 
research in oceanography and marine biology 
on the general pattern of the International 
Geophysical Year and including the provision 
of a research and training ship primarily for 
the Indian Ocean. This ocean still remains 
largely unexplored, although it is flanked by 
a number of rapidly developing countries for 
whom its foodstuffs and other resources for 
economic development could be vital. Some- 
thing like UNESCO was essential to serve as 
a catalyst and coordinator; one distinguished 
scientist said recently, “I suspect that as far as 
science is concerned we should have to reinvent 
UNESCO if it did not exist.” 

The third and final field which I wish to cite 
as an illustration of something important 
which happened at the recent conference is ed- 
ucation. The developments here are so signifi- 


cant for UNESCO and perhaps for the world, 
represent such a radical change in UNESCO’s 
outlook, that I should like to establish the 
background before reporting on what hap- 
pened. This background involves the “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations,” the fantastic ac- 
celeration of history which is marked by the 
emergence into political independence of a 
great part of Africa and a gigantic ferment in 
Asia, the Arab world, and Latin America. 
The significance of what is happening can be 
formulated in many ways, but I like the way 
Sir Charles Snow has put it, for he speaks 
with the accuracy and precision of a scientist 
and the clarity and eloquence of a novelist. In 
the final section of his 1959 Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge University, called The Two Cul- 
tures and the Scientific Revolution, he pulls 
together the essential threads. As he sees it, 
the main issue of the scientific revolution and 
of our day is less the H-bomb or overpopula- 
tion than the fact that the people in the indus- 
trialized countries are getting richer and those 
in the nonindustrialized countries are at best 
standing still. The gap between the rich and 
the poor is growing wider every day: 
This disparity between the rich and the poor has 
been noticed. It has been noticed, most acutely 
and not unnaturally, by the poor. Just because 
they have noticed it, it won’t last for long. What- 
ever else in the world we know survives to the 
year 2000, that won't. Once the trick of getting 
rich is known, as it now is, the world can’t sur- 
vive half rich and half poor. 


These changes will be effected within a sin- 
gle lifetime, without help and with appalling 
bloodshed, or with help and some hope of an 
orderly change. The question is: By whom 
will this profound economic and social change 
be wrought? There are only two possibilities, 
the USA and the USSR, and the resources of 
either will be strained. But if we in the West 
are not the principal agent, our role in the 
world of the twenty-first century will be a 
minor one. The two obvious needs are capital 
and trained manpower, and there is never 
enough of either. The demand, the cry, for 
education in Asia and Africa is frightening. 

There Sir Charles leaves the problem, still 
speaking with precision as a scientist at the 
end of his lecture: “The danger is, we have 
been brought up to think as though we had all 
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the time in the world. We have very little time. 
So little that I dare not guess at it.” 

I should like to go on from there to suggest 
one other consideration. This is the way the 
aid is to be given. We have recognized, as have 
the Russians, that aid must be given—or, to 
put it more accurately perhaps, we have recog- 
nized that we cannot afford not to be asso- 
ciated with this aid. But we are fumbling with 
techniques. We have sometimes confused aid 
with military assistance, which is quite another 
matter. We have tied strings to the package, 
have sometimes demanded a gratitude which 
the recipients felt but which in their sensitivity 
over colonialism they were unwilling to ex- 
press in the political terms we asked. It is 
rather surprising that a nation with a record 
of generosity unparalleled in history should 
be slow to recognize that giving and receiving 
involves a rather tricky psychology. 

In any event, we now seem to be beginning 
to realize that in some situations assistance 
through multilateral channels has advantages 
over that handled bilaterally. We have strongly 
supported the United Nations Special Fund, 
which is now pouring millions of dollars of 
what Paul Hoffman calls “pre-investment capi- 
tal” into underdeveloped areas. On September 
22, 1960, in his address to the United Nations, 
President Eisenhower proposed as the fifth 
point in his program for Africa “an all-out 
United Nations effort to help African countries 
launch such educational activities as they may 
wish to undertake.” Then he went on to say, 
“The United States is ready to contribute to 
an expanded programme of educational assist- 
ance to Africa by the family of United Nations 
organizations, carried out as the Secretary 
General may deem appropriate and according 
to the ideas of the African nations themselves.” 

This proposal represented a major shift in 
U.S. policy, a recognition of the utility of mul- 
tilateral aid as an alternate to our extensive 
bilateral programs through such agencies as 
the ICA. It recognized that the important 
thing is to get the job done, not to gain a rep- 
utation for generosity. It was, furthermore. 
recognition that in a situation like that in 
Africa there are positive dangers in competi- 
tion between East and West through bilateral 
channels. And it of course placed a task 
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squarely before UNESCO. One may say that 
it reintroduced the subject of peace directly 
into UNESCO’s activities. 

After this long digression into the back- 
ground, I can now return to the discussion of 
events at the Eleventh General Conference 
which have a bearing on the future of 
UNESCO. A few weeks after the President’s 
speech the U.S. Delegation went to Paris with 
the approval of the Department of State to 
emphasize in UNESCO's forthcoming program 
education as a subject and Africa as an area. 
More important, it went with instructions to 
work for an increase in the UNESCO budget 
of one million dollars more than the Director 
General had proposed, this increase to be used 
primarily for the development of education in 
Africa. Those of you who have followed the 
history of the U.S. position on the UNESCO 
budget, by which our desire for concentration 
of the program has often made us seem nega- 
tive and niggardly, will recognize this as a 
distinctly new approach! 

I wish that there were time to tell you of the 
month of negotiation which followed, of the 
fear at one time that the budget might be in- 
creased but with little in it for Africa, of the 
uneasiness of some of our good friends who 
were not prepared to go quite so fast, of the 
discomfiture of the Soviet group, of the good 
will expressed by the African states in recog- 
nizing our leadership on their behalf, of the 
generosity displayed by other underdeveloped 
areas in voluntarily withdrawing educational 
projects being pushed for their regions in or- 
der that the budget might finally be reconciled 
in favor of Africa. In summary, the conference 
finally voted a program and budget which in- 
cluded the extra million dollars and most of 
the educational projects for Africa which the 
United States had worked out with the African 
delegations. 

Nor was this all. It became clear during the 
conference that in spite of a dramatically in- 
creased budget the problems of Africa would 
hardly be touched. A joint resolution, origi- 
nated by Jugoslavia and sponsored by some 
thirteen nations, including the United States, 
established a voluntary fund for additional aid 
to Africa. To this fund the United States on 
the last day of the conference gave one million 
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dollars to assess the educational needs of sev- 
eral African states (on the pattern of the 
“Ashby Commission” survey of Nigeria), to 
establish a regional center for the production 
of textbooks and educational materials, and 
to set up a program for the supplying of teach- 
ers from abroad to African states. 

Finally, it was announced that substantially 
larger funds will be made available in the 
next biennium through UNESCO by the UN 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
and by the Special Fund, recognizing that ed- 
ucation is a prerequisite of economic develop- 
ment. 

The result of all this is that UNESCO will 
administer a budget of about $61,000,000 in 
1961-62, about twice what it had for 1959-60. 
Its regular budget is six and one-half million 
dollars larger than the $26,000,000 it had in 
the last budget. This represents more than 
mere growth. It represents a clear concentra- 
tion of effort on education, the area of greatest 
current significance within UNESCO’s sphere. 
It means that UNESCO, while maintaining its 
catalytic and stimulative role, is moving fur- 
ther into direct field operations. It seems to 
me to mean that the organization is demon- 
strating the ability to respond to the challenge 
described by C. P. Snow. 

For the United States, it means that we have 
recognized the importance of multilateral aid 
and that as a consequence we have moved to a 
stronger position of leadership in UNESCO 
than we have held for a number of years. 

This move toward multilateral activities has 
been recommended by various independent 
studies recently. A report prepared for the 
Ford Foundation by a distinguished committee 
under the chairmanship of President Morrill, 
formerly of the University of Minnesota and 
including among others Senator Fulbright and 
Mr. Rusk (before he became Secretary of State) 
says, “The sensitivity of some nations to re- 
ceiving educational aid under the sponsorship 
of other nations reinforces the desirability of 
utilizing the multilateral sponsorship of the 
United Nations.” This report was recently re- 
leased as The University and World Affairs. In 
a summary of the important series of studies 
prepared for the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate by thirteen major foreign policy 


research centers, the Foreign Policy Clearing 
House reports: “The need for coordinating 
American aid programs with the programs of 
other nations and of the United Nations is 
emphasized by the reports. In order to achieve 
the requisite coordination, most of the reports 
(except the MIT study) recommend that U.S. 
and other aid should be channeled increasingly 
(though not exclusively) through multina- 
tional organizations.” 

What is the future of UNESCO? It seems 
to me to have taken on new life. Faced by 
new challenges and almost forced into a new 
level of activity, it has responded with vigor. 
If it can maintain this energy and reduce to a 
minimum the amiable muddling that has some- 
times characterized it, it will establish itself 
firmly as the international agency to which all 
matters concerning education, science, and cul- 
ture are automatically referred. If it fails to 
produce now, it is doomed. 

It will not be easy to succeed, for the prob- 
lems are formidable. I have already listed 
some of the old problems. At least two new 
ones now appear. UNESCO finds itself in the 
position of demanding a supply of highly 
skilled manpower which will be difficult to re- 
cruit. No second-rate secretariat can meet the 
obligations now placed upon the organization. 
We in the United States must somehow find a 
way to supply our share of these people. 

Another danger lies in the changed mem- 
bership of UNESCO. With the admission of 
23 new nations to membership in the past two 
years the balance of power has shifted. The 
Have-Nots now clearly outnumbered the Haves. 
I am happy to report that the new members 
demonstrated the greatest sense of responsibil- 
ity at their first meeting. If they do not con- 
tinue to do this, the organization will be 
wrecked. In any event, we must be prepared 
now to be voted down on some issues, as Am- 
bassador Stevenson has also observed of the 
UN. We must do all that we can to lead, but 
we cannot dominate. 

These are problems but they can be over- 
come. If they are overcome, and if UNESCO 
continues to respond to new challenges, it can 
play a role in advancing education, science, 


and culture—and in keeping the peace. 
eee 
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This valuable study of library users centers 
around a statistical survey made in the Newark 
Public Library during the 1960 Christmas—New 
Year’s holidays. 


The Christmas holiday jam 


Student Use of a Metropolitan Public Library 


by James E. Bryan 


lf there were ever any question that the 
Newark Public Library is directly and sub- 
stantially related to the educational process 
and program of public and private institu- 
tions on both a secondary school and college 
and university level, it has now been answered 
affirmatively by a study undertaken by the 
Newark Public Library during the Christmas 
New Year holiday period, 1960. 

The Christmas-New Year holiday use of 
the nation’s metropolitan area libraries has 
long been a phenomenon worthy of study. 
In Newark, New Jersey, which is a hub of 
the Northern New Jersey-Metropolitan area, 
there has been a steadily increasing use of 
the library during this period. This use has 
been so great as to require extra readers’ 
seats in the general reference area, setting off 
of the public meeting areas for reading room 
use, rearrangement of the general public cata- 
log to permit more persons to use it at one 
time, doubling of the library’s check room 
staff, increasing the security measures against 
theft and mutilation, and more than doubling 
the number of personnel involved in process- 
ing requests for bound, unbound, and micro- 
filmed periodicals. And, perhaps most of all 


e Mr. Bryan is director, Public Library of New- 
ark, N.J. He served as president of the Public 
Library Association in 1959-60. 
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from a staff viewpoint, this phenomenon has 
ruled out the Christmas holiday vacation for 
professional and clerical staff alike, and made 
one of the normally bright seasons of the year 
for staff members a period of continued ex- 
haustion from the tremendous work load that 
all must face. 

Just who are these library users, where do 
they come from, and why do they come to the 
library? 

A sampling of approximately 5000 library 
users of an attendance of about 20,000 at the 
Main Library and the Business Library (a 
main library department in its own building 
in the financial district of the city) during the 
period December 19-31, 1960, by formal 
questionnaire method—a copy of which may 
be obtained from the author—revealed that 
64.1 per cent of the sample were students, that 
50.8 per cent were nonresidents from 189 
different New Jersey communities and 38 cities 
in 14 states other than New Jersey. Colleges 
and universities and institutions of higher 
learning represented by students in the sam- 
pling numbered 175 and high schools, both 
public and private, numbered 85. 

Next to student use, the number of visits to 
the library by persons using its collections and 
resources and facilities “for information re- 
lated to business, trade or professional needs” 
was almost as great as that of those using the 
building “for general information or recrea- 
tional reading.” The combined total of those 
using the library for school-related and busi- 
ness-related purposes was about three times 
the number of those coming for general infor- 
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General Reference area and part of 
Science and Technology Collections of 
the Newark Public Library. This photo- 
graph was taken during the 1958 
Christmas holidays. Mr. Bryan says that 
use has increased since that time! 


mation and recreational reading. A number of 
persons came to the library for several pur- 
poses on the one visit. 

The formal questionnaire resulted from a 
decided feeling or impression (by library staff 
and board alike) that the use of the library 
had been undergoing a gradual but consis- 
tently steady change over recent years and that 
linked with this change in use there was also 
a change in the area served by the library. 
With the library’s beginning a long-range 
Main Building program study, it was felt 
desirable to have more exact data. Also it 
seemed necessary to direct the library’s re- 
sources of staff and collections in the most 
productive way. 

The Christmas holiday period was selected 
because it represented the heaviest period of 
library use during the year, because it repre- 
sented what was considered to be the period 
of greatest school-connected use, because it 
showed the widest range of college and uni- 
versity student use, and because staffing for 
the sampling could be handled by part-time 
staff members working full time. The same 
questionnaire can and may be used at other, 
more normal times; while the sampling studied 
here is for a nontypical period, it is probably 
representative of library activity for the 
Thanksgiving and Easter or spring vacation 


periods, and for regular Saturday use during 
the academic year. 

The questionnaire shows the purpose of the 
visit to the library, the materials used for 
reference purposes in the building or bor- 
rowed for home use, name of school, name of 
city where user lives, whether the user had a 
Newark Library card, and suggestions. Ques- 
tionnaires were offered to all persons who 
entered the various reading rooms or subject 
departments of the library, but no effort was 
made to require that each person execute the 
form, and no supervision was provided nor 
help offered with the form unless requested. 
The form was intended to establish use of the 
library and not necessarily the number of 
different persons who used the library; it 
permitted the library user to check more than 
one item in the various categories, hence there 
were not equal numbers of responses to each 
question, nor did all persons answer all the 
major questions. It is felt, however, that the 
sampling was large enough to give a fair 
picture. 

The 4977 persons who filled out the ques- 
tionnaire indicated the broad purposes of their 
visit to the library as shown in Table 1. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 70 per 
cent of the use made of the library during this 
period was for purposes directly related to 
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TABLE 1 
PURPOSE OF LIBRARY VISIT 


| Percentage of 


Total Use 
(6008) 


Purpose of Visit Number 


For information to meet 
school assignment 


48 .46 


For information relative 
to business, trade or 


professional needs 1304 


For general informational | 
or recreational reading 


1406 


Other 386 


Total 6008 


employment either as a student or as a worker. 
It should be said, however, that because of 
the season general reading for information and 
pleasure was at a lower level than normal. At 
times, also, the library was so filled with stu- 
dents that there was little room or comfort 
for older adult readers. 

The second general section of the question- 
naire was concerned with library materials 
used in the building or borrowed for reading 
at home. Table 2 indicates such use. Note- 
worthy here is the large number and percent- 
age of periodicals used, as compared with 
books and other materials. Actual counts on 
busy days of the number of individual periodi- 
cal references requested indicated as many as 
2000 such requests on one day. (This requires 
about eight full-time clerical persons at peak 
loads. ) 

In connection with the use of periodicals 
reference is made to a sampling, about a year 
previous to the present study, on use of peri- 


TABLE 3 


RESPONDENTS BY STATUS AS STUDENTS 
OR NONSTUDENTS 


Percentage of 


Number . 
Total 


Status of Respondents 


Students (college and 
high school) 

Nonstudents.. . 

Not Given. 


Total 


when there were 1972 separate requests for 
periodical reference, the staff attempted to 
retain request slips presented by high school 
students. Of these requests, 548 were kept for 
study (about one-half of what the staff felt to 
be representative of high school use) : 


14 were for 10 separate titles prior to 1900 
173 were for 63 separate titles from 1900-1949 
94 were for 44 separate titles from 1950-1954 
267 were for 66 separate titles from 1955-1960 


From this sampling it was found that at least 
131 separate periodical titles were requested 
by high school students on one day, several 
dated in the 1860's. 

Books used for within-the-building purposes 
exceeded those borrowed by persons respond- 
ing to the questionnaire, which is indicative 
of the heavy reference work of the library. 
At times persons were waiting to use one of 
the battery of ten microfilm machines. 

Before the questionnaire was issued it was 
generally understood that a great deal of the 
use of the library was by students, but it had 
not been realized how large the percentage 
was. Table 3 is an analysis of users as indi- 
cated by the sampling. 


odicals by high school students. On a day High schools and other secondary schools 
TABLE 2 


Uses By Type or LIBRARY MATERIALS USED OR BORROWED 
Percentage of 


Total Respondents 
(4977) 


Borrowed for 
Home Use 


Total Respondents 
(4977) 


Library Materials | For Reference Use 


Percentage of 
| 
i 


338* 
2253 

262 

123 


1949 39. 
3358 67 
271 5 
205 4 
325 6 
385 i 


Periodicals 
Books 
Recordings 
Illustrations 
Microfilms. 
Other 


sue 


50 


* Certain back issues of specific periodicals are permitted to be taken for home use. Bound volumes are not. 
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represented by nonresident users numbered 76 
and are found in eight counties of New Jersey 
within a radius of 60 miles of Newark. Eighty- 
five secondary schools were found in the sam- 
pling. Colleges and universities represented by 
nonresident students in the sample are located 
in twenty states, from Maine to California. 
The total number of colleges and universities 
represented by the sample totaled 175, in 
thirty states. 

Table 4 indicates residence and card-hold- 
ing status of library users. Most Newark 
users had library cards, but many nonresidents 
did not. It should be pointed out that the New- 
ark Public Library offers free borrowing 
privileges to those who live, work, pay taxes 
(either real or personal property taxes), or 
attend school in Newark. About 10,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in courses at Rutgers, the 
State University; Seton Hall University, Urban 
Extension; and the Newark College of Engi- 
neering. This probably explains the large 
number of nonresident students with borrow- 
ers’ cards. The library has about 1000 non- 
resident card holders paying $5.00 annual fee. 

College students outnumbered high school 
students by a substantial margin, with resi- 
dent high school students exceeding those 
living out of the city. On the other hand, 
college students from outside the city ex- 
ceeded those from Newark by an approxi- 


mate 4 to 3 proportion. Table 5 indicates 
student respondents residence. 

A great many comments on the service, 
personnel, collections, terms of loan, overdue 
fines (recently increased to 5 cents per day), 
and fee for nonresident service were elicited. 
Well over half of the questionnaires had some 
comment. A majority of the comments were 
favorable. Most of the adverse criticisms were 
on the following grounds: buzzer system for 
pages too noisy, not enough readers seats, 
staff members talk too loud, lighting at Busi- 
ness Library inadequate, and insufficient books 
available in certain subject areas. In a num- 
ber of instances the library staff agree that 
the criticisms are justified, and steps will be 
recommended for improvement of these con- 
ditions. Most helpful was a comment from one 
of our ranking Fire Department officers recom- 
mending improvement in emergency exit ar- 
rangements. 

One of the problems of a library adminis- 
trator is to get frank criticism of library 
operations. The questionnaire has been the 
greatest source of valuable suggestions that 
this administrator has seen. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


Detailed specific recommendations drawn 
from the foregoing information and general 
conclusions relating to the development and 


TABLE 4 


RESIDENCE 


RESPONDENTS IN CATEGORY 


RESIDENCE 
Number 


Newark 
Outside of Newark : 
Not Given 


3 
3 
1 


14.9 
50.8 


Percentage of Total 


4 


AND CarpD-HOLDING STATUS 


Carp HoLpers IN CATEGORY 


Number Per Cent 


98.6 
39.5 
41.7 


2206 
1002 


? 88 


TABLE 5 
RESPONDENTS CLASSIFIED BY STUDENT STATUS AND RESIDENCE 


NEWARK RESIDENTS 


Percent 
age ol 


Total 


STATUS 


18.4 


High School Students 
28.9 


College Students 


Total 47.3 


N ONRESIDENTS 
No. 


369 ; 
1272 


1641 


RESIDENCE Not Given| 
Percent TOTALS 

age of 

Total 


Percent 
age ot 
Total 


No. 


957 


11.5 
39.8 2234 


3191 





use of the library’s collections, expansion of 
physical facilities, departmental organization, 
interlibrary cooperation and financial support 
have been made to the Board of Trustees of 
the library, which presently has them under 
study. 

l. There are just not enough library re- 
sources in the school and public libraries in 
the Northern New Jersey—Metropolitan area, 
or in the colleges and universities, both within 
and outside of the area. 

2. The Public Library is as definite and 
integral a part of the county’s educational 
facilities (but in a different way) as the sec- 
ondary school or college and university. 

3. Both population growth and increase in 
the educational program are related to this 
upsurge in library use on high school and 
college levels. 

4. Students are increasingly aware of where 
and how to find what they want, but the li- 
brary needs a better system of communication 
and better rapport with the schools and col- 
leges and their institutional programs. 

5. Use of a “big” library is a useful and 
gratifying experience to many students, par- 
ticularly those from high schools, and from the 
point of view of the student is helpful in 
awakening in him a sense of what is available 
in the way of “tools in the learning process.” 

6. Students will tend to go where both books 
(circulating and reference) and periodicals 
in substantial runs are available, since their 
chances of finding what they need from books 
alone, which may be in circulation, are not as 
good. 

7. Short files of limited-range periodicals do 
not meet the needs of high school and college 
students, particularly for those working on 
theme- or term-paper topics of their own 
choosing. 

8. Educational need for library materials 
is no respecter of residence, and provisions 
to meet this need should no longer be re- 
garded as a local concern. It is hoped that 
be found to secure additional 


methods will 


support on a broader tax base, rather than to 
deny access to the library to students for rea- 
sons of residence. 

9. Libraries of all types and levels must be 
more active in coordinating programs and 
sharing this increased burden of use. Agree- 
ments should be reached as to who will supply 
what. Methods of referral from high school and 
college to local public library and regional 
reference resource should be understood and 
operable. 

10. From the comments received from high 
school students, it would appear that both 
student and library might benefit if students 


were given some group instruction in the use 


of library tools. eee 


THE RUSSIAN LIBRARY DELEGATION 
IN WASHINGTON 


The delegation of four librarians from the Soviet Union 
visited libraries in and around Washington, D.C., from 
April 5 to 15. Below, Mme. Irina Bagrova, director of 
the reference and bibliographical department of the 
Lenin Library, Moscow, was photographed at a recep- 
tion in the Library of Congress with Melville Ruggles, 
vice president of the Council on Library Resources; 
Philip Hamer, executive director of the National His- 
torical Publications Commission; and Chief Assistant 
Librarian of Congress Rutherford Rogers. Mr. Ruggles 
and Mr. Rogers are members of the delegation of 
American librarians now visiting the Soviet Union. At 
the bottom of the page, a group of American librarians, 
(from left) David H. Clift, Germaine Krettek, Emerson 
Greenaway, Ll. Quincy Mumford, and Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, are seen with Nikandr F. Gavrilov, chief 
of central library inspection of the USSR Ministry of 
Culture and head of the Soviet delegation. Mr. Clift, 
Mr. Greenaway, and Mrs. Spain are now in the Soviet 
Union. 





Tours in Cleveland 


by Lewis C. Naylor 


Tours have been planned during the Cleveland 
Conference not only to allow participants to 
see libraries in the area but also to capture the 
atmosphere and setting in which public, school, 
college, university, and special libraries oper- 
ate. 

Most tours will occur on Thursday, July 13. 
Reservations should be made at the Tours 
Desk in the registration area by Monday, July 
10. Fuller information about all tours may be 
obtained at the desk. 

The tours include: 


—AND IN CHICAGO 


The Russian delegation was in Chicago from April 16 
to 19 visiting libraries and ALA headquarters. They 
conferred with members of the ALA staff all day April 
17. At the end of the day the entire staff gathered to 
meet them at a coffee hour. Later the ALA was host at 
a cocktail party and dinner for the Russians and a group 
of Chicago librarians. Below Mr. Gavrilov is seen with 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson at the coffee hour. At the 
bottom of the page the entire group was photographed 
during the conference with members of the ALA staff 
(from left): Viktor Barashenkov, director of the Saltykov- 
Schedrin State Public Library, Leningrad; Mrs. Frida 
Graver, State Department translator; Mme. Bagrova; 
Mrs. Stevenson; Mr. Clift; Mr. Gavrilov; Viadimir Rudin, 
the other translator; Lev Viadimirov, director of the 
research library of Vilnius State University, Lithuania; 
and Mary Frances Kennon, director of the ALA School 
Library Development Project. From Chicago the Russian 
librarians went to Cleveland, Boston, and finally New 
York. 


Cleveland’s cultural center, University Circle 
(see the article in the May issue), including 
Western Reserve University and its school of 
library science, Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland Garden Center, Museum of Natural 
History, Western Reserve Historical Society, 
the Museum of Art; and the Health Museum. 

Two tours of new library buildings, one on 
the east side of Greater Cleveland, the other 
on the west. 

The National Aernoautics and Space Ad- 
ministration—Lewis Research Center. 

Akron and Barberton libraries, including 
Crawford Book Bindery Co. in Akron. 

Church architecture and church libraries, 
special libraries, and Fenn College and St. 
John’s College, all in downtown Cleveland. 

There will be a daily tour of World Publish- 
ing Company, one of the few publishers which 
also manufactures books. The tours will take 
place in the afternoons. Please make reserva- 
tions for any day, Monday through Friday, 
by postcard addressed to Lewis C. Naylor, 
Cuyahoga County Library, 1150 West 3rd 
Street, Cleveland 13. 


POSTCONFERENCE TRIP-TIPS 


The S.S. Aquarama cruises Lake Erie between 
Cleveland and Detroit on Sundays, Mondays, 
and Tuesdays. Since the boat accommodates 
2500 passengers reservations are not necessary. 
For further information write to The Aqua- 
rama Line, 610 Perry Payne Building, Cleve- 
land 13. 

The S.S. South America has scheduled a 
seven-day trip from Cleveland to Duluth, 
cruising Lake Huron with three hours at Mac- 
kinac Island; after entering St. Mary’s River 
and passing through the “Soo” locks, the 
cruise continues through Whitefish Bay, Lake 
Superior, and the famous Picture Rocks. The 
return trip will be via St. Clair and Detroit 
rivers and Lake Erie, with a stop at Buffalo. 

More information on this and other Great 
Lakes cruises can be obtained from the Geor- 
gian Bay Line, East 9th Street Pier, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. eee 
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. VINABIND 


A REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
LIBRARY BINDING PROCESS 
WHICH GUARANTEES 

50 CIRCULATIONS 

FROM PAPERBACK BOOKS! 


Take a good, long look at that name: VINABIND. It ushers in a great new 
era for libraries . . . because VINABIND lets you add low-cost paperback 
titles to your shelves, with the guarantee that they'll last two full years 


(or 50 issues) or your money will be refunded! 


VINABIND is economical. The VINABIND is strong. That's be- VINABIND is attractive. Because 
popular 8” size paperback can cause VINABIND is not just a it has a transparent finish, all 
be “VINABOUND” for just $1.00 jacket for a book. It is a special the colorful appeal of paperback 
per volume. Great opportunity to process which gives your paper- covers is faithfully retained. 
increase your collection with no backs a brand-new hard binding And, when you VINABIND a 
increase in budget! ...a binding with twice the volume, it has a pleasant “‘feel’’! 

durability of edition bindings. 

And books open flat, too! 


Let us VINABIND an initial order of your paperbacks! SV61-1 





The Library Services Act after four years 


by John G. Lorenz and Herbert A. Carl 


The Library Services Act reached maturity 
in its fourth year. This was the first year for 
which Congress authorized the payment of 
maximum grants to those states which could 
match for them even though only $6,131,000 
was appropriated at that session. Thirty states 
requested and received maximum payments 
under their state plans for rural public li- 
brary development in fiscal 1960. These pay- 
ments ranged from $302,331 to North Carolina 
down to $11,079 to the Virgin Islands. Total 
funds budgeted by the 52 states and territories 
in the fourth year were: 


$9,064,541 
4,218,298 
7,146,467 


$20,429,306 


This total is more than $3.5 million larger 
than the total amount expended in fiscal 1959. 
Federal funds made up almost $2 million of 
this increase. 

The fourth year also saw the extension of 
the act by Congress for an additional five 
years, 1962-66. It was fortunate that this ac- 
tion was taken one year in advance since 
legislative action is already undergoing de- 
lays in the current session. It was very im- 
portant to the states and territories, because 
of state legislative schedules, to know whether 
the program was continuing in order to plan 
effectively for the coming years. 

Even the cold, hard facts of the summary 
results of the first four years are impressive: 
34 million rural people now have new or im- 
proved services (1950 census); state funds 
for development of service in rural areas have 
increased 75 per cent since 1956, and local 
appropriations for rural libraries have in- 
creased 50 per cent since that date; approxi- 
mately 250 new bookmobiles are now operat- 
ing; more than 6 million books and other ma- 


State 
Local 
Federal 


e Mr. Lorenz is director and Mr. Carl is re- 
search librarian of the Library Services Branch, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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terials have been added to resources of rural 
communities. Over 11% million rural children 
and adults have service for the first time due 
to county and regional library developments; 
scholarship programs under the Act are now 
in effect in 13 states; and state library agencies 
have been able to add over 100 field consult- 
ants to their staffs—representing an increase 
of over 100 per cent in total field personnel 
since 1956. 

Fourth-year reports from the states indi- 
cate that the number one concern is adequate 
state and local support; the number one prob- 
lem, the shortage of trained personnel; and 
the number one goal, the achievement of li- 
brary service which meets high standards. 


STATE AND LOCAL APPROPRIATIONS 

The Library Services Act is basically a 
demonstration program; and its success, to a 
large degree, can be measured by increased 
support at state and local levels. In the last 
year and a half, three added states—Colorado, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey—achieved 
their first major state grant programs for pub- 
lic libraries. Legislation for new grants-in-aid 
programs are also being actively considered 
in California, Florida, and Pennsylvania. 
Many other states have also begun to stress 
the need of such programs. Wisconsin notes: 
“It is apparent that Wisconsin must find addi- 
tional finances for public library service, and 
it is expected that a program for state grants- 
in-aid will be presented to the legislature after 
the statewide survey’s full report has been 
studied.” : 

Many states substantially increased their 
state library agency budgets. In Delaware, the 
regular budget for the State Library Com- 
mission was increased fram $35,850 in the 
previous year to $51,970 to enable it to 
qualify for federal funds. In Nevada, appro- 
priations approved included a 24 per cent 
increase for state library operation for the 
1960-61 fiscal year. In North Dakota, the 
present budget is 22.2 per cent greater than the 
highest budget before the Library Services Act. 
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Planning a demonstration: Evelyn Tackett (center), a 
field representative of the Mississippi Library Commis- 
sion, pores over a county map with Mrs. John Cortel- 
you (left), a member of the Woodville library board, 
and Mrs. Crook, an interested citizen. These three ac- 
companied a bookmobile on its first trip through Amite 
and Wilkinson counties, inaugurating a year's service 
made possible by Library Services Act funds. All the 
Photographs illustrating this article come from the 
Mississippi Library Commission, but they could be du- 
plicated in a score of other states. 


Illustrating the importance of state appro- 
priations, a state agency reported: “In spite 
of strenuous effort made to secure a respect- 
able appropriation for the Library Commis- 
sion an increase of only $15,000 for the 
biennium was secured. This situation points up 
very clearly wherein lies our number-one con- 
cern in library development, viz., adequate 
support by the state legislators. Until this can 
be achieved anything else we do is little more 
than spinning our wheels.” 

The rapid change in patterns of library 
support can be well illustrated in one of the 
more newly developed state programs. In a 
library school study’ on the effect of the 
Library Services Act on Arizona public li- 
braries, Elisabeth S. Moore writes, “In 1957, 
nine-tenths of the rural libraries in the state 
received financial support from private funds, 
and none received support from a jurisdic- 
tion larger than the county. In contrast, in 
1959, nine-tenths of the rural libraries studied 
received support from the larger jurisdiction 
of state and federal governments.” 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Each state under LSA is unique and has 
developed its own solutions to the problem 
of bringing books and library services to peo- 
ple. However, there have been general trends 
in the patterns of organization and adminis- 
tration under the Act which can be broadly 
classified under two main headings: 1) de- 


*Moore, Elisabeth S. The Library Services Act 
and Public Library Development in Arizona. (Pub- 
lished by the Library Extension Service, Arizona 
Dept. of Library and Archives, 1960, 70 p., mimeo- 
graphed.) 


velopment of systems of libraries (principally 
through consolidation, federation, and cooper- 
ation) ; and 2) the strengthening of the serv- 
ices of the state agencies themselves either by 
state branches and bookmobiles dealing di- 
rectly with readers, or by state branches, 
bookmobiles, area offices, processing centers. 
etc., which deal only with individual libraries 
or systems of libraries. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SYSTEMS 


It is fortunate that the national standards 
for public libraries and the Library Services 
Act both came to pass in the same year— 
1956. The standards stress the value of sys- 
tems and cooperation—that good standards of 
service, resources, personnel, and facilities 
can best be attained through larger units. The 
use of funds under the state plans and the use 
of state grants-in-aid when available have in 
many projects stimulated the growth of county. 
multicounty, and regional library systems. 

Some types and examples of demonstrations 
and organizational patterns under LSA are as 
follows: 

Consolidation: The Columbia River Re- 
gional Library demonstration in Washington 
was successful when each of the five demon- 
stration counties, covering a total area of 
15,000 square miles, voted unanimously on 
November 8, 1960, for the establishment of a 
permanent intercounty library district pro- 
viding quality service with local tax support. 
The three years of demonstration (plus pre- 
liminary planning) resulted in a vote of nearly 
2 to 1 in favor of the new regional library. 

Federation: The Suwannee River Regional 
Library in Florida had its biggest gain in 
October 1959, when three counties that had 
no library service and two whose service was 
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most inadequate were added to the two-year- 
old existing region. The orginal region was 
started by between Lafayette 
County and the Suwannee County Library. 

The inaugurated 
branch and bookmobile service in the five 
new counties; and by July 1, 1960, 142,108 
books had been borrowed by the 75,735 popu- 
lation. In fiscal 1960, the Suwannee River 
Regional Library was a recipient of a Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher Award as a result of their 
progress; and county (Dixie 
County) was added to the region. 

Cooperation: The framework for the North 
Bay Cooperative Library System of California 
was developed in a workshop on library sys- 
tems held at the State Library in 1958. This 
workshop provided the opportunity for a 
number of librarians to work together in 
cooperative planning. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
thirteen libraries had agreed to be members, 


a contract 


seven-county region 


one more 


and contracts had been executed between the 
state and the following libraries for the fol- 
lowing services: 

a. Santa Rosa Public Library. Reference 
book deposits for all member libraries, and 
children’s consultant for system. 

b. Petaluma Public Library. Central storage 
and deposit center. 

c. Sonoma County Free Library. Processing 
center and delivery truck. 

d. Solano County Free Library. Films and 
equipment for film circuit. 

e. Vallejo Public Library. Communications 
system (teletype and telephone). 

In addition to the functions listed above, the 
system has developed cooperative book selec- 
tion and other methods of cooperation. A 
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Mr. Abernathy is a new patron of a demonstration 
bookmobile now serving Madison County, Mississippi. 
Library Services Act funds made the demonstration pos- 
sible. After a year of this service, the county supervisors 
will decide whether interest and use has been sufficient 
to warrant tax support. 


coordinating council consists of the librarians 
of the member libraries plus a representative 
of the California State Library, and a coordi- 
nating librarian has been elected by the group. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


“You don’t know what you’re missing un- 
less Demonstrations of good library 
services have proved to be a most effective 
way to bring library services to a new area. 
The citizens and government officials can see 
exactly what they stand to gain by a decision 
to go ahead with the support of the services 
at the end of the demonstration period. 

The great desire for demonstrations in 
many states was illustrated in Utah when the 
state library consultant was stopped in the 
middle of a talk on the value of a bookmobile 
demonstration during a with the 
county commissioners of Box Elder County. 


meeting 


The chairman of the commission said, “We 
have already decided we want the demonstra- 
tion, what we want to know is how soon can 
we get started?” 

Effects of a good demonstration were shown 
in Virginia when a representative from the 
largest industry in Wise County had this to 
say as part of one of the testimonials of some 
75 influential citizens before the board of 


supervisors, “Gentlemen, we cannot afford to 


give up anything as good as this library. 
If, in order to keep it, you have to raise taxes, 
I say (and I am speaking for my company), 
let us raise taxes!” 

This demonstration which served a popula- 
tion of 56,336, was accepted by the local 
governing body as of June 30, 1960. The 
state report concludes: “Taxes were raised 
and, so far, no complaints.” 

Bookmobiles still continue to play a big 
part in county and regional demonstrations. 
The impact of the bookmobile in isolated 
areas is tremendous. It is difficult for people 
in areas which have always had libraries to 
comprehend what the first library services 
mean. A report from Carter County, Montana. 
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(reported in the January 1961 Montana Li- 
braries): “The amazing thing, really, about 
the bookmobile is the fact that it is here. These 
Carter County people have never had such a 
facility before and books, such as have been 
available only in urban areas, are now here 
for our town marshal, ranch hands, house- 
wives, sheepherders, teeners and sub-teeners 
and they are reacting just as humans in 
Tulsa or Tallahassee—they’re reading!” 

Texas had its first locally supported multi- 
county library service when Taylor, Callahan, 
and Shackelford counties joined forces. The 
state reports of the faithfulness of the book- 
mobile patrons in the wide open spaces: “Even 
in the cold, snow, and ice, they drove as much 
as sixty miles just to meet the bookmobile. 
The record was set by one woman who came 
ninety miles regularly.” 

Life for the bookmobile librarians can be 
exciting. In Oklahoma’s newly established 
Chickasaw Multi-County Library: “Bookmo- 
biles do not let tornadoes interfere with their 
regular runs. The Chickasaw Multi-County 
Bookmobile continued its scheduled trip 
through a terrific storm to reach Woodville 
where people came out of the storm cellars 
to check out books.” 

Newer techniques were used in the estab- 
lishment of demonstrations—e.g., the develop- 
ment of new formulas for shared local sup- 
port, the setting up of systems of county ad- 
visers to build library support, greater use of 


community people as clerical helpers at book- 
mobile stops. More demonstrations at higher 
levels of service were undertaken. The danger 
of planning demonstrations for too short a 
period when local financial support is limited 
is noted in the Arkansas report: 


The Arkansas Library Commission has 
learned that a two-year demonstration period 
is too short for multicounty units. The in- 
adequate support at the local level from a one 
mill library tax, and the length of time re- 
quired to get a project into full operation and 
to secure its acceptance by the majority of 
trustees make federal aid or increased state 
aid necessary for a longer period than two 
years. Therefore, the Arkansas Library Com- 
mission has increased the demonstration period 
in some projects from the original two years 
to five years. 


Urban Centers 


Under LSA, a rural area is defined as any 
place of 10,000 population or less. However, 
the disadvantages of having weak libraries 
joining together without the provision of 
strong centers were perceived; and the Act pro- 
vides that funds under the state plans can be 
utilized by urban areas to extend service to 
rural areas. 

Increasing use is being made of urban li- 
braries for the extension of library services 
in the rural areas around cities such as Boise, 
Idaho; Cedar Falls, lowa; Great Falls, Mon- 
tana; Allentown, Pennsylvania—all are ex- 
amples of urban centers that are participating 
in some way under their state’s program. 

The place of rural libraries in metropolitan 
planning has been recognized in Massachu- 
setts. A report states: “As vital and important 
public service agencies, libraries have a stake 
and a role to play in metropolitan area plan- 
ning. There are many rural communities 
tucked away in almost every metropolitan 
area. The division has been working closely 
with a new organization which emerged this 
past year known as the Metropolitan Boston 
Library Planning Council. This group meets 
regularly for study and evaluation, consistent 
and continuous planning on the area library 
problems.” 


INCREASED SERVICES FROM THE STATE 

Many state libraries have continued to ex- 
pand their direct services to patrons as well 
as to other libraries in the state. 

The larger and more varied book cojlection 
of the New Hampshire State Library, and the 
fact that their new state-operated bookmobiles 
can carry so many more volumes have resulted 
in a rather spectacular increase in loans from 
the state level. In 1955-56 it was 143,437 
books, and in 1959-60, 234,491, or an in- 
crease of 63.5 per cent. 


Reference Centers 


The provision of good reference service has 
been a difficult problem for rural libraries, 
primarily because of the limitations of their 
resources. Under LSA, state library agencies 
have made great strides in building up their 
collections and facilities in order to better fill 
requests and answer questions from the li- 
braries in their states. In addition, area ap- 
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proaches stressing cooperation and also some 
use of nonpublic library resources are to be 
found in several states. California, Colorado, 
and Missouri are examples of states that have 
incorporated reference center projects (each 
unique) under their state programs. 

In Colorado, nine libraries in the area 
surrounding Denver agreed to participate in 
the Denver-Tri-County Reference Service 
Project which is cosponsored by the State 
Library and the Denver Public Library. If a 
reader cannot get necessary reference aid or 
material at his nearest public library, the 
question is passed on to the Reference Service 
Project Headquarters in the Denver Public 
Library where the answer may be provided in 
several ways including sending books and ma- 
terials by a delivery service. It is expected 
that this demonstration project (which will 
be evaluated by a policy and review committee 
composed of representative area librarians) 
will develop into a permanent form of metro- 
politan library cooperation. 

The Missouri state agency’s plan for a state 
library district interlibrary reference and loan 
center materialized with the opening of a 
bibliographic center in the Springfield Pub- 
lic Library on March 1, 1961, which has the 


purpose of increasing and expediting the de- 
livery of books and reference information to 
the 26 public libraries in 20 counties of south- 


west Missouri. (The librarian is one of the 
LSA scholarship winners under Missouri’s 
state plan.) 

The local libraries in southwest Missouri 
will send their book and information requests 
directly to the Springfield center instead of the 
State Library in Jefferson City. Requests which 
cannot be filled by the resources of the Spring- 
field Public Library collection will be im- 
mediately teletyped to Jefferson City and—if 
still necessary—they will be relayed by tele- 
type to Kansas City and St. Louis. The center 
will also offer shelf-storage space and maintain 
a shelf list for infrequently used books, se- 
lected by the local libraries from their collec- 


tions. 


CENTRALIZED PROCESSING 
Centralized processing projects are “na- 
turals” under many LSA programs, furnishing 
immediate tangible evidence of the value of 
cooperation for personnel utilization and more 
effective cataloging for expanding library sys- 
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tems. Time saved by the participating libraries 
is used for varied activities—planning, better 
maintenance of catalogs and book stock, in- 
service training, book selection, and better 
individual service to borrowers. In a Calli- 
fornia workshop which was held in fiscal 1960 
on the use of the “extra time,” it was brought 
out that the greatest gain by the participants 
was additional time available for work with 
children. 

Centralized processing projects may—or 
may not—actively include state library facili- 
ties and staff and often, when done by the 
state library agencies, are done as pilot proj- 
ects for a comparatively small number of li- 
braries. An exception is North Carolina where 
30 county libraries and 5 regional libraries, 
representing a total of 43 counties, applied 
for initial participation in the state processing 
center. 

Various elements of processing are often 
performed by state agencies, as in Ohio, which 
has a state-wide cataloging service available to 
libraries in that state. In Wyoming, as an- 
other example, 16 counties participated in a 
program for the centralized purchasing of 
books with additional counties joining later. 

All of the centralized processing centers 
experienced “growing pains” but the adjective. 
“rowing,” can also be applied to the uses 
being made of these centers. Several studies 
are going forward in this area. 


PERSONNEL 

One of the greatest benefits of LSA has 
been in the strengthening of state agencies 
themselves—and the greatest part of this 
strength lies in larger and better staffs. The 
latest figures in full-time equivalents as of 
June 30, 1960, show 102 field librarians 
added, 235 other professional librarians, 574 
clerks and drivers, and 173 in other categories 
for a grand total of 1084 persons added. The 
additional field workers, representing an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent in total field per- 
sonnel since 1956, have been particularly 
valuable. 

Many community libraries are now receiv- 
ing their first visits by state library consult- 
ants. One state agency expressed the gain in 
this way: “A real accomplishment for this 
year is the appointment by the State Library 
Commission of a public library consultant. 
Her candid reports are bringing merited at- 
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The Montgomery County Library in Winona was a col- 
lection of books, period. The library board asked the 
Mississippi Library Commission to recommend pro- 
cedures in modernizing library service. Classifying the 
books, typing standard library pockets and book cards, 
lettering the books, and typing a shelf list was the 
commission's contribution. The assembly-line processing 
operation shown here was manned by four members of 
the commission staff whe went to Winona and stayed 
there until the job was done. From left, Mrs. Carrie 
Harris, Patsy Warnick, Carolyn Patterson, and Mrs. 
Maudie Blackwell. 


tention and results.” General consultant ad- 
vice and specialized help is still greatly 
needed. Oregon notes that as of July 1, 1960, 
twenty of the state’s thirty-six counties had 
no professionally trained librarians in their 
public libraries. 

What has been done to meet the pressing 
problem of personnel which affects not only 
the state agencies but libraries in all rural 
areas? Measures for immediate relief include 
the better utilization of present personnel 
through stepped-up in-service training (work- 
shops, institutes, and conferences) ; coopera- 
tive projects such as centralized processing; 
and use of other more efficient methods and 
techniques. 

In-service training is not usually included as 
a separate project under state plans, but it is 
included in some aspects of practically all 
plans. Results have been encouraging. Ne- 
braska reports the development of an esprit 
de corps; Tennessee sees a trend toward ma- 
turity in the attitudes of the participants. 
There is considerable use of library school 
personnel in the various in-service training in- 
stitutes and a strong attempt is made to get 
special consultants from out of the state for a 
different viewpoint. Missouri has a_ three- 
year cumulative program, organized on three 
different levels and utilizing professional lead- 
ers from outside the state in staffing the work- 
shops and institutes. 

In New York, a training program for com- 
munity librarians was undertaken beginning 
in the spring of 1960, to improve the quality 
of library service. Five courses are given in 
rotation in nine centers in the state: library 
management, children’s services, young adult 
services, adult services, and reference services. 


College students or recent graduates will be 
serving as library interns in South Carolina 
this summer as part of the state’s junior in- 
tern program which provides an introduction 
to librarianship through actual working ex- 
periences in good public libraries. The pro- 
gram is a recruitment project developed by 
the State Library Board as a part of its LSA 
program. 

Scholarship projects under LSA are now 
part of thirteen state plans—Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. Amounts up to $2000 are offered by eight 
of the states. Several other states are planning 
to submit amendents for some form of scholar- 
ship program under their state plans in the 
near future. 


Resources and Reader Services 


Reports from the states consistently state 
that funds under the state plans have enriched 
rural library services through better resources 
and services. 

Illustrations of different aspects of these 
improvements are taken from state reports 
and other sources: 

California: (San Diego County bookmobile 
project) “. . . The Traveling High School 
Science Library Collection was purchased for 
bookmobile use and featured both on the 
bookmobile and in the adjoining branch li- 
brary.” 

“One community was a group of Pala In- 
dians living on a government reservation, 
centered around a former Spanish mission 
. . . Father Carillo told the project director 
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the reading level of the children has increased 
steadily during the year with the availability 
of bookmobile books; he said that the chil- 
dren’s books available had material of much 
interest to rural children as contrasted with 
school textbooks centered around city ac- 
tivities... .” 

Kansas: “The expenditure during the last 
three years of about 50 per cent of the federal 
money for books is beginning to pay off in 
the quality of book loans we can make and in 
the general appearance of our book collec- 
See.” 

North Carolina: “Many libraries have a 
more adequate book collection. This has in- 
creased the use of libraries by adults, es- 
pecially men in business and industry.” 

West Virginia: “The basic book collection 
for the Raleigh-Fayette region was increased 
by some 3000 books in an effort to help that 
region to include Wyoming County. These 
books were reference and technical materials 
and were selected in these fields in an effort 
to help rehabilitate the unemployed in the 
area.” 

SURVEYS AND STUDIES 

Surveys and studies continue to hold their 
important place in library development pro- 
grams. They are made use of in LSA plan- 
ning to gather current information, to deter- 
mine needs and problems, to evaluate results, 
and to develop future goals. 

For simplification, examples of compara- 
tively recent surveys and studies can be di- 
vided into these arbitrary categories: 

By state library agencies: Professional staff 
of the Colorado State Library developed and 
used a comprehensive survey for their public 
libraries. Illinois is employing a special re- 
search consultant on aspects of rural library 
development. Kansas completed two additional 
studies of county libraries, those for Seward 
and Grant counties. Twenty surveys of rural 
community libraries were made by the Massa- 
chusetts state agency staff. 

By outside consultants: Volume 1 of the 
survey on Hawaii, directed by the late Robert 
D. Leigh, was published. John S. Richards, 
librarian emeritus of the Seattle (Washing- 
ton) Public Library, conducted a survey of 
Boise City and Ada County under the joint 
sponsorship of the Idaho State Library Board 
and the Boise Public Library, resulting in the 
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determination of the two boards to go ahead 
with the Ada County LSA demonstration. A 
survey in Nebraska is in progress, directed by 
Harold A. Lancour. A contract was signed in 
New Hampshire with the University of New 
Hampshire for a survey of library service in 
the state. This survey is to cover all types of 
libraries. Four states—California, Missouri, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin—have employed a 
library management analyst and consultant 
under LSA to analyze and suggest improve- 
ments on various state agency 
internal management and personnel utilization. 

By other divisions of state government: 
The study of Tennessee’s public library pro- 
gram, made by the Legislative Council Com- 
mittee, was completed. (Lowell A. Martin and 
Hannis S. Smith served as consultants.) The 
state-wide study of Wisconsin’s public libraries 
by the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division’s Bureau of Government was con- 
tinued through 1959-60. 


aspects of 


THE FUTURE 


There is, of course, much that still remains 
to be done. The challenge of the next five years 
is to improve library service for the millions 
who have only token service and to increase 


the pace of extending library service to the 
many millions still without any service. Im- 
portant changes have already come about, in- 
cluding changes in attitude toward public li- 
brary development. This excerpt from South 
Carolina’s fourth-year report is one of many 
variations on the same theme: 


There can be no question that the impressive 
allocation of funds under the Library Services 
Act has contributed to a public awareness of the 
value of the service in the total educational pro- 
gram. The fact that the federal government, 
believes in the necessity of public library service 
as a safeguard to democratic government and is 
backing the belief with hard cash has been con- 
vincing proof to many local appropriating bodies 
of necessity for more local funds for the same 
purpose. Throughout the state local appropria- 
tions have increased, and funds have been made 
available for building programs and for im- 
proved rolling equipment... . 


In summary, the evidence of the first four 
years of the Library Services Act gives us 
every reason to look with hope and confidence 


to the future. 
eet 
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ny, theneum 


The Making of 
the President —1960 


By THEODORE H. WHITE 


All signs point to the making of a great best- 
seller: tremendous advance interest and ex- 
citement — a ground swell of enthusiasm 
spreading all over the country. Selection of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. Selection of 
Reader’s Digest Condensed Books. 

July $6.95 


Love in Five 


Temperaments 
y J. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD 


Portraits of five extraordinary Frenchwomen 
of the 18th century — by the author of Mis- 
tress to an Age: A Life of Madame de Staél, 
winner of the 1959 National Book Award, and 
a selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
October $5.00 


African Genesis 
By ROBERT ARDREY 


Here is amazing evidence, based on recent 
discoveries in Africa, that man’s love of wea- 
pons and war, his nationalism and patriotism, 
his institutions of private property and social 
order — even his conscience — were all in- 
herited from the lower animals. A most im- 
portant book! Illustrated. October $6.95 


Waters of the 
New World 


By JAN DE HARTOG 


The log of a remarkable voyage by boat 
through the heart of America — from Texas 
to Nantucket along the Inland Waterway. 
Illustrated by Joe Spier. October $5.00 


A Matter of Life 
and Death 


By VIRGILIA PETERSON 


The astonishingly intimate, often startling 
memoir of a charming, gifted woman, known 
throughout the literary world as a lecturer 
and book reviewer. September $5.00 


- The Strange Life 


of Objects 


By MAURICE RHEIMS 


THIRTY-FIVE CENTURIES OF ART 
COLLECTING AND COLLECTORS 


One of the most famous auctioneers in France 
writes with great wit and charm about the 
history and psychology of collecting art. . . 
about art as loot, as value, as status symbol, as 
learning . . . about huge prices paid . . . and 
deeds of bravado connected with buying art, 
selling it, or taking it away from others. Illus- 
trated. November $6.95 
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new...revolutionary 


only from 


eg UO page! 
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Duplicates books as Originally 
printed and bound! 


ORIGINAL BOOK 
ie) UE. eben ital 


Offered for the first time—a long-needed service for 
duplicating material printed on both sides of a page— 
without the disadvantages of ordinary one-sided elec- 
trostatic reproduction methods. 

Page-for-page exact reproduction by DUOPAGE* 
means that page numbers are no longer partly hidden 
in bindings. If page numbers appeared in the outer 
margins of the original heh thata where they are 
on DUOPAGE* reproductions. 

The traditional order of pagination is maintained, 
too, with the DUOPAGE* method—page one on the 
right-hand leaf, page two on the reverse of page one, 
etc. 


Twice the bulk—twice the shelf 
space is necessary with folded 
pages of other methods — makes 
volumes bulky and unwieldy. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
EXPIRES JULY 15, 1961 


All microfilming charges will be waived on books ordered by July 15 
for DUOPAGE reproduction, After this date a one cent per page micro- 
filming charge will become effective. 

Write for quotation so that you can order your books NOW to take 
advantage of this special offer. 


Ka development of Micro Photo Inc. 


MICRO PHOTO INC. 


1700 Shaw Avenue @® Cleveland 12, Ohio 


duopage* gives you page-for-page 
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EAN BOOKS ron TEENAGERS 


TEEN-AGE TREASURY OF OUR SCIENCE WORLD ” 


Edited by Seon Manley and Gogo Lewis 
More than fifty absorbing selections from famous scientists 
and writers: short stories, essays, poems, and excerpts from 
novels and biographies. Especially compiled for eager young 
minds, this unique anthology is a gateway to the wonderland 
of science where man’s exploring spirit wrests secrets from 
the world around him. (Acc« ptable for purchase under the provisions of 


the National Defense Education Act, Title III) 


REDHEAD Jean Nielsen 


When Silvertip mine closes down, red-haired, 
fiery-tempered Susie Gregg feels trapped 
in a ghost town. But then she meets hand- 
some Robin McNair from a nearby dude 
ranch, and the summer—filled with horse- 
back rides and gay barbecues—fairly flies 
by. Autumn, though, brings new problems, 
including a pretty rival for Robin’s friend- 
ship. Then Susie discovers that even a 
redhead is happier when she controls her 
temper. September, $2.95 


BEHIND THE WALLS 

Lois Hobart 

Jacquelyn Otis takes a teaching job to 
please her father, but she really wants to 
be a journalist. At Jefferson High she meets 
attractive Nathan de Witt, a photographer, 
who persuades her to attend his summer 
course in photo-journalism in romantic San 
Miguel. There, behind the walls of Mexico, 
Jacquelyn discovers a different culture and 
finds the courage to choose the life she 
really wants. September, $2.95 


DEVIL DRIVERS 
Margaret and George Ogan 


In order to earn money to study automobile 
design at M.1I.T., young Bryant Rose goes 
on summer tour with the Devil Drivers, a 
death-defying group of professional stunt- 
men. While with the show he makes new 
friends and attracts the attention of the 
owner’s pretty and sympathetic daughter, 
Dixie. At summer’s end, Bryant has learned 
a lot about people as well as driving and 
racing. September, $2.95 


September, $4.95 


TOMBOY Barbara Cla yton 


Always in a hurry, invariably late for every- 
thing, “Gabby” Lucette starts her junior 
year at Butternut Hill High on the wrong 
foot. But Gabby finds an understanding 
friend in Maggie McCann, stepmother: of 
three interesting boys next door. Then, 
when a crisis arises in her own family, 
Gabby realizes that the time has come to 
shed her tomboy ways and become a proper 
young lady. September, $2.95 


TREASURE OF HEMLOCK MOUNTAIN 
Virginia Frances Voight 


Charlene Fairhill plans to use the summer 
to further her burning ambition to become 
a singer. Instead she finds she will have to 
spend it in a lonely cabin in the Maine 
woods, taking care of her convalescent fa- 
ther. Boredom quickly changes to spine- 
tingling excitement when Charlene is in- 
volved in the mystery of her uncle’s death 
and a search for a fortune in amethysts. 
September, $2.95 


MYSTERY IN RAINBOW VALLEY 


Lawrence J. Hunt 


When Clint Galant, forestry student, tries 
to find what’s causing the mysterious fires 
in the timberland of his foster father, J. C. 
Conley, danger and trouble dog his every 
step. He battles the jealousy of Conley’s 
foreman, fights off an attempt on his life, 
and finds some amazing evidence of flying 
saucers. With the help of Tom Bridger, a 
forest ranger, Clint finally triumphs in 
saving Rainbow Valley for those who love it. 

September, $2.95 


We’// be seeing you at Booth 428 


Write for Catalog FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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FUNCTIONAL FURNITURE WITH NEW BEAUTY AND DURABILITY! 


When you visit the Steelcase booth at the A.L.A. con- 
vention, you'll see these same crisply-designed units in 
BOOTHS wonderful Steelcase colors. Then you can translate — 
320 - 322 and picture your library refreshed by the beauty and 
comfort of Steelcase chairs, desks and tables. Best of 
all, behind this beauty is durability which pays no at- 
tention to even the hardest use . . . prices which give 
JULY 9-14 ease and comfort to even the smallest budget. See you 
in Cleveland! Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


American Library Association 
Cleveland Public Auditorium 


STEELCASE CARRELS. 
Individual study units com- 
plement other Steelcase 
library furniture. Stainless 
steel glides allow chairs to 
be moved silently, protect 
expensive floor covering. 


STEELCASE INC 
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The why and how of film circuits 


by Ida Goshkin 


The film circuit, a cooperative system of pro- 
viding films for small libraries, is one of the 
best things that has happened in libraries in a 
long time. 

A film circuit usually consists of a group of 
libraries that have pooled their resources to 
provide film service for their communities. 
The films, 16mm sound, belong to the group, 
and the film collection is divided into as many 
sets as there are libraries. Each library uses a 
set of the films for a specified time, usually a 
month, then sends it on to the next library 
and gets a new set to circulate. In this way 
each library has the use of every film in the 
collection for a limited time each year. This 
round-robin schedule keeps the films rotating 
and in constant use. 

The film circuit has advantages and disad- 
vantages, and each library must weigh the fac- 
tors involved. The most important advantage 
is that it makes films available in small li- 
braries for use in small communities at a mini- 
mum fee. Film service is expensive, and many 
small libraries could not afford to have films 
unless there was some cooperative system for 
sharing the cost. By pooling resources they 
can provide films, constantly adding new titles 
to keep the collection alive and exciting. By 
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rotating the films and having a large collec- 
tion they avoid the saturation point that a 
small permanent collection reaches in a very 
short period in small communities. 

A film circuit makes it possible to pay for 
the services of an experienced film librarian 
to administer the collection. This provides pro- 
fessional service in selection, processing, and 
maintenance of the collection. It makes pos- 
sible lists, guides, and catalogs that are pre- 
pared and duplicated at a saving in time and 
expense for the member libraries. 


LIMITATIONS 


But film circuits also have their limitations. 
Each film is available in each library for a 
limited time. This means that groups may not 
have a specific film when they need it most. 
It also makes programing with films more 
difficult, but not impossible. It should invite 
more and better planning ahead, but of course 
this does not always follow. A film catalog that 
tells what titles will be available and on what 
dates is a good tool for urging patrons to plan 
their programs ahead. However, it does not 
provide for special needs or for special and 
frequently unplanned programs. 

Another grave limitation is that films are 
selected on the basis of the general interest of 
many different communities. They cannot be 
selected for the needs of any specific communi- 
ty. Although most films selected are useful in 
most libraries, they may not be the ones 
needed most by a specific library, and it may 
be that some titles are never used in certain 
communities. Communities have different in- 
terests and needs. The individual community, 
I believe, suffers from this kind of mass film 
selection. 

It is also much more difficult to maintain 
films in good condition when they are scat- 
tered in various libraries. Libraries vary as to 
their experience in the inspection and care of 
films, and the films get much harder use in a 
circuit than in a one-library collection. 





HOW A FILM CIRCUIT OPERATES 


How do film circuits operate? They vary in 
size, number of members, membership fee. 
cost of operation, policies, and administration. 
What follows is a description of the policies, 
methods, and administration of the film circuit 
I know best—the Ohio Valley Regional Film 
Library. 

The Akron Public Library has a contract 
with the member libraries of our film circuit 
but is not a member of the circuit. This con- 
tract lists our responsibilities as the adminis- 
tering library, and those of the eleven member 
libraries. It specifies exactly what services we 
are to provide and it spells out to the members 
what they must do. The contract states the fee 
per library, the amount to be spent on films, 
and the amount to be paid to the administering 
library for services rendered. See Cooperative 
Film Service in Public Libraries (ALA) by 
Patricia Cory and Violet Myer for sample con- 
tracts and budgets. 


STEPS IN THE SELECTION OF FILMS 
FOR THE CIRCUIT 


One of the first things the administering li- 


brary did when it took over the film circuit 
was to present a written film selection policy 
to the members for approval. The members 
approved this policy, and it is used to evaluate 
films that are added to the collection. We con- 
sider this preselection of films our most im- 
portant responsibility and contribution to the 
circuit, for the selection of films carries with 
it even more importance than the selection of 
books, if that is possible. Films affect the in- 
dividual with the impact of visual images and 
sound, This makes it very important that we 
select films carefully and intelligently. We 
must be able to distinguish the shoddy and 
dishonest from the significant and important. 
This is not easy. It takes many hours of look- 
ing and studying to be able to understand 
what makes a film good. A good film must 
have integrity, have something to say, and ex- 
press it clearly and intelligently, 

Film previewing goes on all through the 
year. In January we begin preparing a list 
of films for possible purchase. This list is 
made up of films previewed and approved 
during the year, and suggestions and requests 
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Group Service Department film librarian sorting and in- 
specting the Ohio Valley Regional Film Library film cir- 
cuit collection, in the Akron Public Library. 


from the librarians. The film collection is 
studied for gaps. What important subjects are 
not covered? Where does the collection need 
to be strengthened? Does the collection have a 
good balance between the information film, the 
opinion film, and films that invite aesthetic 
appreciation ? 

A tentative purchase list, arranged by topics, 
is prepared and two copies are sent to each 
member library, one to be returned to the 
administering library headquarters, checked 
with preferences, the other for the library’s 
own file. As soon as the lists are returned, we 
cumulate the information on a master list. We 
then ask for a meeting of representatives of 
the members to make the final selections. 

This procedure points up one of the weak- 
nesses of a film circuit. Some of the members 
have an opportunity to see some of the films, 
but not enough have the time to preview as 
many films as they should in order to do a 
good job of selection. 


DISCARDING AND REPLACING FILMS 


Repairs during the circuit year are usually 
made by the member libraries. Films needing 
major repairs, such as replacement footage, 
are returned to headquarters. At the end of the 
circuit year, which begins September 1 and 
runs to August 1, the films are returned to 
headquarters. After inventory, there begins the 
very time-consuming task of film inspecting 
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and screening to decide what to repair, what 
to discard, and what to replace. We go over 
the condition cards (a file which gives the 
history of the film) after the inspection, watch 
for recommendations of member libraries, and 
review the films that need re-evaluation. The 
decisions are frequently difficult to make. Is 
the condition of the film too poor for show- 
ing? Is it worth repairing, if this means buy- 
ing footage? Is the material too dated to re- 
place? Should we just wait and “wear out”? 
Should we replace the title? Is there another 
film on the subject available and is it good 
enough to add? Or shall we wait for a better 
film? 

The new films are processed, the old films 
repaired, cleaned, and inspected. As soon as 
we know the titles that will be in the collection 
we prepare a tentative box list, a list of titles 
that are selected to be used in each library for 
a specific time. The films in each box are 
different than in past years, but still cover as 
many different subjects and age levels as possi- 
ble. Each box contains films on travel, child 
study, biography, science, children’s films, at 
least one film for teen-agers, and a few on im- 


portant topics, such as the United Nations, race 
relations, and automation. This list permits the 
libraries to take bookings on films they ex- 
pect to have for a certain period—routing 
schedules tell them when they can expect a 
certain box of films. 

As soon as the final decisions have been 
made on what is to be discarded, replaced, or 
repaired, the final box list is prepared and 
sent to the members. This is usually available 
toward the last of August. Each box has a log- 
book listing the films and their condition. 

A film catalog is compiled, consisting of un- 
assembled sheets listing the films by box, in- 
cluding a title and subject index. The catalog 
gives the length, age level, states whether the 
film is in color or black-and-white, and has a 
descriptive annotation. Each year a completely 
new catalog is prepared. The member libraries 
order the number of catalogs they want to pur- 
chase for distribution. 

A monthly publication called Circuit Lines 
is another rheans of communication. It con- 
tains information on the films, statistics on 
film circulation, and announces meetings to 


be held. 


Before Published 
Three Diversified Reference Books 


AMERICANA AND AMERICAN INDIANS 
THE CATALOG OF THE EDWARD E. AYER COLLECTION OF AMERICANA 
AND AMERICAN INDIANS from The Newberry Library. The main fields of this 
collection of 90,000 volumes are 1) Indians of North and South America, 2) White 
man’s contacts with native tribes, 3) Exploration and early settlement, 4) Cartography 
and 5) Hawaii, the Philippines and adjacent Oceania. App. 175,000 entries. Choice 
of 8 or 16 volumes. 
8 vols., 1000p. each ... 
16 vols., 500p. each ... 


HISTORY OF PRINTING 
THE DICTIONARY CATALOG OF THE HISTORY OF PRINTING FROM THE 
JOHN M. WING COLLECTION of The Newberry Library. Half of this outstanding 
collection comprises books and journals descriptive of the graphic arts. The other 
half contains finely printed or historically significant books, including some 2,000 
incunabula. 
App. 132,500 entries. 6 vols. 


WORLD WAR I 
SUBJECT CATALOG OF THE WORLD WAR I COLLECTION of the New York 
Public Library, Reference Department. This collection forms an outstanding bib- 
liography of the subject, including works in many languages, analytical entries for 
important articles in scholarly journals and thousands of pamphlets. 
App. 3500 entries. 3 WOM...s o. 6.525 ses cB is tees awd pe anes cee 


Never 


. .$505.00 
. $550.00 


. $375.00 


$129.00 


There is a 10% additional charge on foreign orders. 


Address orders and inquiries to: 


G. K. HALL & CO., 97 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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The members have their own organization, 
with officers who call meetings to discuss their 
mutual problems. They make the decisions on 
policy, consider and pass on the allocation of 
the budget presented by the administrator, and 
the financial statement presented at the end of 
the year. They decide on the best type of in- 
surance for the circuit, what charges shall be 
made for damage to films, and the service fee 
each shall charge. The members decide on the 
type of films and titles that shall be purchased 
for the collection. The administrator carries 
out these policies. 

On the whole, this circuit works very well. 
It does have certain weaknesses: 1) The mem- 
bers should be able to preview more of the 
films they purchase. 2) There should be some 
way for them to have more say in the discard- 
ing and replacement of the films. 3) There 
should be more emphasis on more effective 
use of films. Workshops or programs of vari- 
ous kinds should be developed to give those 
booking the films an opportunity to get more 
training in their use. 

I am impressed by the ability of librarians 
to work together. The members of this film 


circuit have strong personal opinions about 
the films they want in their collection. They 
express themselves freely with vigor and vehe- 
mence, but they also know how to compromise 
their differences for the good of the whole. 

Orginally my attitude toward film circuits 
was one of great skepticism, but I have 
changed my mind. I believe film circuits are 
important and serve a real need, especially in 
the small communities. It is important that 
people have access to a carefully selected film 
collection to counteract television and the “un- 
screened” free films that are used so much in 
club and organization meetings. These films 
fill the club programs with trite, unadorned ad- 
vertisements to sell a product or a point of 
view. Members of a circuit can provide films 
that are accurate as to facts and imaginative 
in presentation, in order to help us better un- 
derstand ourselves and our world. 

Film circuits are playing an important part 
in bringing films into the small library. We 
need to be sure that they continue to develop 
with the same regard for high standards for 
which libraries are noted in their other serv- 
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Publishers of THE FIRST BOOKS, THE TERRIFIC TRIPLE TITLES, 
ILLUSTRATED SCIENCE BOOKS, and other quality juveniles 


mann WAV ATTS inc. 


presents 


—a full showing of all active titles 


on the Watts list 


—the new books for Fall, 1961 
—and a cordial welcome to all 


librarians 


at BOOTH 308 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF INDEXES AND REFERENCE WORKS 
950 University Avenue New York 52 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
ART INDEX 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX 
BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 
CHILDREN'S CATALOG 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
ESSAY INDEX 
FICTION CATALOG 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 
READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
REFERENCE SHELF 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
VERTICAL FILE INDEX 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


and many others 
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Open Accounts for All 
Schools - Public Libraries - Universities* 


The World's 
at Sm GEEID Y Largest Record Dealer 
“ On all long play records 
Oiis:| WE PAY ALL SHIPPING COSTS 


Always in Stock: 


OVER 1,750,000 LONG PLAYING RECORDS OF EVERY TYPE 
Over 38,000 Different Titles Over 400 Different Labels 
Over 36 Different Languages 


| Write for your FREE copy of the latest Schwann Catalog of LP listings | 


* STAFF PERSONNEL, PLEASE NOTE 


The same 30% discount applies to orders from all staff personnel. Add 50¢ for the 
first record and 15¢ for each additional to cover postage, packing and insurance. 


Sorry, no open accounts. 


When you’re in New York... 


in CAM CBEJOY 


235 West 49th Street 
Between Broadway & 8th Avenue 


MAIL ORDER DEPT.: Mr. Max Schaffner 
SAM GOODY «© 235 West 49th Street * New York 19, N.Y. 
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Here’s why Collier’s unlocks more information-faster 


Volume 20 is unique—the only index and 
bibliography complete in itself. It helps 
make Collier’s the most useful encyclo- 
pedia on your shelves. 


The index alone contains over 400,000 entries. 
In a matter of seconds you are led to text 
information, maps, charts—and even bibli- 
ographical material. It is the most complete 
index of any encyclopedia. 

The bibliography—also in Volume 20— 
groups together a wealth of supplementary 
reading. Every one of its 10,000 titles is 
in English, in print, and easily available. 

All the titles in Collier’s bibliography are 


graded for use. This tells which books you can 
recommend to youngsters and which to adults. 
Another time-saver for busy librarians. 
This remarkable Bibliography-Index is 
only one of the features that make Collier’s 
so useful. Others include completeness, up-to- 


date coverage, unquestioned authority. 
They help explain why, in a recent survey, 
librarians reported that Collier’s is used more 
often than the next two senior sets combined. 
For a free descriptive brochure write to- 
day to Collier’s Encyclopedia, Dept. V-1, 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 






Poor library service is a luxury no community 
can afford, says this past president of the 


International City Managers Association, but— 


by Arthur S. Owens 


The public library serves all of the people, 
and the people’s interests are varied and 
broad and reach into all age groups from tiny 
tots who want Mother Goose stories to elderly, 
retired ladies and gentlemen who drop in to 
peruse newspapers and periodicals, or just to 
relax in the serene atmosphere. The functions 
of a public library lend themselves with equal 
generosity to serious research or casual enter- 
tainment, and more than that, they lend them- 
selves to the appreciation and preservation of 
our American way of life. 

The British philosopher, Bertrand Russell, 
has said that “a man is equal to that which he 
understands.” If this is true, and I am sure it 
is, then a man is equal to exercising the rights 
and privileges of citizenship only insofar as 
he understands them. Herein lies another rea- 
son why a good public library must be equal 
to the needs of every man. It must be, and is, 
the kind of institution through which every 
citizen might find his way to an understand- 
ing of the arts of good living and the obliga- 
tions of good citizenship. It must, and it does, 
lend itself to the purposes of self-fulfillment 
for all persons who use it, and in doing so it 
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Good libraries are not 


a luxury 


lends itself to the fulfillment of our national 
purposes. These are the basic reasons that a 
good public library is an invaluable asset in 
every community, and we know that this is so. 

People outside our communities, our state, 
and our region are as conscious of the caliber 
of our public libraries as we are. We are all 
concerned with an intensified effort to expand 
industrially in Virginia, and we are all aware 
that it takes more than pleas and promises to 
bring big industry to us. It takes even more 
than available land, a favorable tax structure, 
accessibility to public transportation, and a 
potential in human and natural resources. It 
takes a real selling job to attract industry, and 
climate is a factor in the sale. 

Yes, climate—not in terms of weather, al- 
though that does have some bearing on such 
matters—but a climate of living, an un- 
hobbled community climate that includes such 
governmental and nongovernmental services 
and institutions as, for example, churches of 
all major faiths, good schools, adequate pro- 
visions for public health and safety, recre- 
ation areas and facilities, and the various 
media for the dissemination of culture and in- 
formation which include prominently our 
public libraries. Industry seeks its new homes 
in communities that offer these means to per- 
sonal fulfillment, and it is no secret that a 
community that is found wanting in this re- 
gard is left wanting. 

It is also no secret that the outstanding 
public library programs of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and Charlotte, North Carolina, to 
cite only two, have played important roles in 
attracting industry to these growing cities; 
Roanoke’s public library has a place in any 
list of public libraries that have been in- 
fluential in this regard. We in this area are 
justly proud of the many fine industries that 
have located in the Roanoke Valley, among 
them General Electric’s Industry Control De- 
partment Plant located just west of Roanoke. 
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Paul R. Thomson, Employee and Community 
Relations Manager of this facility, has said 
about G. E.’s decision to locate here: 


In the selection of a plant location there are 
many factors to be considered. Some of the pri- 
mary considerations are such things as available 
land sites, transportation, power, water, etc., 
connected with the actual requirements of the 
plant facility. 

Beyond these tangible considerations are many 
of a less tangible nature. For instance, in the 
case of our plant, because of the high comple- 
ment of professional personnel and college- 
trained employees, such facilities as an adequate 
library with a progressive program became a 
factor for serious consideration. 


I am sure that many other communities 
were considered by this outstanding corpora- 
tion before the decision was made to locate in 
our valley, and I am grateful that we have 
in Roanoke the kind of public library that 
could influence the final decision. I respect 
our library for its ability in this regard and 
expect our library to be a factor of influence 
in other decisions that industry will make in 
the future. 

And, may I hasten to state that it is not just 
those industries bringing in professional and 
highly educated people that show an interest 
in whether or not a community has a good 
public library. Far from it, for in our day 
management is highly conscious of the needs 
of its employees both on the job and in the 
community. Personal contentment has great 
bearing on job performance. Means of self- 
improvement are important to personal con- 
tentment, and it is generally recognized that a 
good public library is an adaptable and flexi- 
ble means to this end. 

I believe that a community is quite often 
judged by its attitude toward its public li- 
brary program. This attitude is reflected in a 
community’s willingness to provide adequate 
public library services from reasonably mod- 
ern buildings by putting up the funds neces- 
sary to meet the rising economy and the ex- 


panding community’s needs. 

It is certainly a mistake to neglect our li- 
brary programs. Indeed it is our responsibility 
as officials in the municipalities of Virginia to 
do all that we can to advance and promote 
our public libraries, for when our communi- 


ties are judged by their libraries, the judg- 
ment will be based not only on the current 
status but also upon the past records of ad- 
vancement. 

My appreciation of the value of public li- 
braries and my understanding of their goals 
increases steadily and is attributable in some 
measure to the capable explanations and con- 
tagious enthusiasm of Roanoke’s library di- 
rector, Phil Ogilvie. He has also called my 
attention to a very important book, and | 
believe that all municipal officials should fa- 
miliarize themselves with this work entitled: 
Public Library Service: a Guide to Evalua- 
tion, with Minimum Standards. Published by 
the American Library Association in 1956, it 
is the combined product of some of the best 
minds in the profession of librarianship, 
among them Miss Lucile Nix, currently presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Library Association 
and a pioneer in public library development 
in our region. This little book is a thoughtful 
and realistic yardstick for measuring our 
progress against our goals and, as such, it is 
an indispensable tool for use in striving to- 
wards the realization of our ambitions for our 
libraries and for community progress in gen- 
eral. 

May we never forget that our public librar- 
ies are priceless treasures that exist to serve 
the whole community through its parts. May 
we always remember that they must be con- 
stantly improved by the training of personnel 
and the acquiring of books and other library 
materials. May we always remember, too, that 
our public libraries are unique among the 
educational forces in our society. They are 
meant to show faith in individual ability to 
read widely and form judgments rightly. They 
recognize and respect individual choice and 
initiative. For this reason the book collections 
of our public libraries should include such 
varied fare as the Holy Bible, the Communist 
Manifesto, Little Women, Peyton Place, Elmer 
Gantry, and the Well of Loneliness, as well as 
any other works for which there is public de- 
mand. The people of a community have a 
right to read what they want to read, and I 
know of no other place in our society where 
men have more right to find the materials they 
wish to investigate than in our public librar- 
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L i b r a i i a n $ ; We offer you the opportunity to: 


—Send only one order and one check each year for your annual acqui- 
sition of serials both foreign and domestic. 


—Receive our usual library discount on twenty or more subscriptions 
ordered at one time, provided adequate margin is available. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through a common expiration date 
and keep them even. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements, but 
receive an itemized annual listing from us. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with volume 
and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget requirements. 
—Reduce the number of issues missed due to late renewals. 


—Realize additional savings by subscribing at long-term rates where 
there is a definite savings to your library. 


—Have all of your subscriptions handled by a company that has been 
specializing in service to libraries for seventy-five years. 


Ask about our “Till Forbidden’”’ IBM-RAMAC Subscription Service 
tailored to fit your special requirements at no extra charge. No other 
agency can offer automatic fulfillment on an IBM-RAMAC. 


If you want the best in Subscription Service at competitive prices 
plus speed, accuracy and experience, try— 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Library Subscription Agency 
83 FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


Continuous Service to Libraries since 1886 
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An exciting NEW BOOK that belongs in every 
library’s SCIENCE SECTION... 


A GREAT KODAK SCIENTIST 
TELLS THE STORY 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


H ERE is a fascinating, easy-to-read book on 

the basic science of photography . . . the 
most remarkable ever published! It is the story 
of photography . . . told by a man who lived 
it—a great Kodak scientist who spent nearly 
60 years of his life studying and creating in 
this field. 


, 


“From Dry Plates To Ektachrome Film’ 
traces the history of photography from the 
earliest experiments . . . to the latest discover- 
ies in high speed techniques that have revo- 
lutionized picture-making! Readers will find 
fascinating material on . . . the historic break- 
through that freed photography from cumber- 
some wet plates . . . the development of the 
first panchromatic emulsion . . . and of pio- 
neering work in flexible film bases. 


There are pages and pages of well-written 
facts which illustrate photography’s role in a 
fast-changing world—and of the many changes 
made by photography itself: 8- and 16-mm 
motion picture film . . . recording sound on 
film . . . from black-and-white to color... 
x-ray plates. You'll read how new aerial pho- 
tography techniques were developed during 
World War I and II—and how they now con- 
tribute to present-day electronic and space- 
flight photo research. With over 150 illustra- 
tions, ‘““From Dry Plates To Ektachrome 
Film” is a handsome 316-page volume for 
every library visitor with a serious interest in 
photography — its past triumphs and disap- 
pointments, and its future contributions to 
progress. 
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The sixties and after 


by John T. Eastlick 


Across the nation in all types of libraries com- 
ments concerning the sudden increase in li- 
brary use are heard. Likewise, complaints 
about the scarcity of professionally trained li- 
brarians are voiced by administrators and 
staffs. Even as these problems increase, new 
patterns of financial support are developing as 
federal subsidies, state grants-in-aid, and con- 
tracts between political units evolve. 

In June 1959 the ALA Federal Relations 
Committee was faced with divergent points of 
view concerning the developing library pic- 
ture. In order that a framework for library de- 
velopment might be visualized, it was re- 
quested that a survey based on existing data 
be conducted on the status of various types of 
libraries. It soon was discovered, however, that 
in many areas there was inadequate informa- 
tion. Therefore, a questionnaire was formu- 
lated for submission to state library agencies. 
This questionnaire, plus a review of over four 
hundred public documents and articles, con- 
stitutes the basis of this report, which reflects 
the opinion of the author only. 


THE NATION WE LIVE IN 


During the decade 1960-1970 this nation is 
going to have to provide for 33,000,000 more 
people than there are today. These people will 
not be spread evenly over the country. Instead, 
will become 
more crowded. People will tend to move to the 
West, the Southwest, and the Great Lakes Re- 
gion. They will leave the farms for the cities 
at the rate of 300,000 a year. Industries will 


urban areas, already crowded, 


e Mr. Eastlick, librarian of the Denver Public 
Library, is a member of the Federal Relations 


Committee. 
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be forced to decentralize. Downtown areas of 
big cities will become more congested and vast 
expenditures will be needed for urban renewal 
and traffic networks. 

The composition of the population will 
change. In the next ten years there will be an 
increase of nearly 6,000,000 children in ele- 
mentary schools and 4,000,000 in high schools. 
Colleges and universities will be called on to 
house and educate 2,700,000 students more 
than at present. The number of working peo- 
ple will increase by approximately 13 per cent, 
and they will be called upon to provide a 
higher standard of living not only for them- 
selves but for the old and young people too. 
The number of people under twenty will in- 
crease almost twice as fast as the working pop- 
ulation. The increase 
about 27 per cent. There is more likely to be 
a shortage of workers than a shortage of jobs 
in the next ten years. 


number over 65 will 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SYSTEM 

And what of America’s library system as it 
exists today in that country that is going to 
grow so dynamically in the next ten years? 

The following levels of library service con- 
stitute the American library system: The Li- 
brary of Congress and the Library Services 
Branch of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare operate on the national level. 
State library agencies and many university 
and college libraries operate on a state level. 
Specialized subject reference libraries, such as 
the John Crerar Library and the Linda Hall 
Library, operate without relation to political 
units. Public libraries and school libraries op- 
erate on a local governmental level and spe- 
cialized libraries serving private industry and 
business provide service to a restricted clien- 
tele. 

The library system of today presents nu- 
merous types of agencies, each performing a 
service to a different clientele. Through vari- 
ous reports, articles, and statistics it is found 
that the majority of these libraries indicate 
that they are deficient in either resources, per- 
sonnel, or physical plant. Many indicate de- 
ficiencies in all three categories. It is found 
that all types of institutions give thorough and 
complete lip service to the idea of cooperation. 
but, with few exceptions, no true pattern of 
cooperation has developed. It would seem that 
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many librarians are anxious to perpetuate 


their isolation. 


THE NEED FOR LIBRARIANS 


Through the projection of figures received 
through the questionnaire to state agencies, it 
would appear that there are in the vicinity of 
50,000 authorized professional librarian posi- 
tions in the United States as of July 1, 1959. 
It also would appear that approximately 1/5 
or 10,000 of these positions were unfilled by 
professional personnel on that same date. But, 
even more startling, state library agencies be- 
lieve it will take 14,000 additional professional 
positions over and above current authorized 
professional staffs to meet needed library de- 
velopment and to serve anticipated population 
growth by July 1, 1964. 

It is not unrealistic to expect that by 1970, 
80,000 professionally trained librarians, ac- 
tively engaged in library work, will be needed 
to serve the total population of 210,000,000 
anticipated by the Bureau of Census. 

Between the years 1950 and 1957, library 
schools graduated an average of 1773 students 
per year. The inadequacy of this production as 
compared to the needs is self-evident. 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 

Federal grants-in-aid to state and local gov- 
ernments have been in operation since 1862. 
A grant-in-aid program is a payment of funds 
by one level of government to be expended by 
another level for a specified purpose. Federal 
grant-in-aid programs generally have as their 
purpose the stimulation of an activity deemed 
essential to the national interest, the equaliza- 
tion of services or resources throughout the 
several areas of the United States, and the 
initiation of new programs. 

The Library Services Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1956, provides the first federal grant- 
in-aid program to libraries. The main purpose 
of the Act—to strengthen public libraries in 
communities under 10,000 population—is not 
in complete harmony with the principles of 
public library development which has been 
promulgated by the ALA. The programing, 
however, has been eminently successful due to 
wise administration by both state and federal 
governments. Instead of using these federal 
funds and matching state funds to improve 
individual small libraries, state library agen- 


cies have wisely used them for 1) strengthen- 
ing the state library agency, 2) organizing 
municipal or county libraries into coordinated 
systems, or 3) providing advanced informal 
education of librarians through workshops and 
institutes. 

The changing population as reported in the 
1960 census will require reconstruction of this 
program. Many communities previously eli- 
gible will no longer be eligible unless the pop- 
ulation limit is raised. Also, if the idea of 
systems is sound, then the principles of the 
federal grant-in-aid program should set forth 
this philosophy and should provide assistance 
for those who have developed or who are sin- 
cerely trying to develop permanent library 
systems. 


STATE GRANTS-IN-AID 


One philosophy of state aid specifies that 
state funds be used to promote higher stand- 
ards of service and personnel, consolidate 
small libraries into systems, and equalize funds 
so that good service can be provided even in 
financially handicapped areas. New direction 
is being given to state aid plans in two sig- 
nificant developments. The admirable state 
plan developed by Lowell Martin and a survey 
team in the state of Pennsylvania calls for 
three graded levels of service. The concept of 
a graded service is important. The New York 
State Library plan also deserves close atten- 
tion. This plan gives aid to libraries on a per 
capita basis, but provides for special financial 
awards to those which participate in systems. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


One of the worst gaps in public library serv- 
ice occurs in the suburbs of big cities. With 
few exceptions, no significant steps have been 
taken to solve the problem of metropolitan 
service. Most metropolitan areas consist of 
two or more political units. The core city of 
the metropolitan area is depended upon for 
many utilities and for specific cultural services. 
Generally, no set arrangement has _ been 
worked out between the core cities and the 
surrounding fringe cities for the sharing of the 
cost of services needed in the total metropoli- 
tan area. The two notable exceptions are Dade 
County, Florida, and the Greater Metropoli- 
tan Area of Toronto, Canada. 

While the library profession recognizes that 
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in these core cities the central library could 
do much to improve service to the fringe area, 
legal obstacles impede this development. State 
laws generally include no enabling legislation 
for metropolitan library authority. The elected 
officials of the several political units involved 
in a metropolitan area are unwilling to re- 
linquish their authority to an equal or higher 
level of government. Libraries in the suburbs 
fear domination by the core city library sys- 
tem. 

While temporary agreements and contract- 
ual arrangements might for the moment alle- 
viate this situation, such steps do not offer a 
permanent solution. The best answer is prob- 
ably to develop a local form of government 
that can cope with the total metropolitan prob- 
lem. State grants-in-aid and federal grants-in- 
aid will have to be directed to compensate 
core city libraries for some costs of metro- 
politan library service. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. The ideal of cooperation between institu- 
tions needs to become a reality. Schools, 
school libraries, public libraries, college and 
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university libraries, special libraries within a 
city or region—all need to define and observe 
their responsibilities. 

2. It should be the program of the American 
Library Association to encourage state library 
agencies to expand their supervisory functions. 
These institutions should also become major 
sources of information about the libraries of 
their state. 

3. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to encourage the appoint- 
ment of a state school library consultant in 
each state education agency. 

4. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to promote state legisla- 
tion to effect certification of librarians. 

5. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to support, endorse, and 
promote state grants-in-aid to public libraries. 

6. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to extend or renew the Li- 
brary Services Act.' The requirements of this 


‘Act should be changed, however, 1) to encour- 


age the development of systems, 2) to encour- 
age the development of coordinated and 
graded levels of service, 3) to help large re- 
gional information centers develop their re- 
sources. 

7. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to study and recommend 
ways and means for individual librarians 
in metropolitan areas to spearhead local de- 
velopment of governmental patterns which will 
permit full library service to a total metro- 
politan area. 

8. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to work with all national 
groups and with Congress to see that federal 
grants for special research or scholarships to 
institutions of higher education permit some 
of the money to be used for library materials. 

9. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to support federal legisla- 
tion which will permit the use of federal funds 
and grants for school, university, and college 
library development. 

10. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to establish or cause to be 


established a central statistical research center. 
cece 


* This study was made in 1959, before the five-year 
renewal of the Library Services Act. 
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Public relations specifics 


for the 1960’s 


by Dan Lacy 


If you are planning the specifics of a public 
relations program, the first question to ask 
yourself is what sort of relations you want 
with what public. 

The first part of that question is easy to 
answer. The relation you want is one of use. 
Never think of a public relations program as 
though it is only a special project to gain sup- 
port for a new building or a jump in the 
budget. If you do, it will fail. Libraries exist for 
the purpose of serving, not for the purpose of 
being supported. The proper aim of the public 
relations program is to enlarge that service. 
Do that well and you will have gone most of 
the way to solving the problem of support. Of 
course, the people of a community need to 
understand the library’s needs, but nothing 
you can say to them about that will be mean- 
ingful unless they have first experienced its 
services. 


e Mr. Lacy is man- 
aging director of the 
American Book Pub- 
lishers Council. 
Among a number of 
governmental assign- 
ments before joining 
the Council, he was 
assistant administra- 
tor of the Interna- 
tional Information 
Administration from 
1951 until 1953. His latest book is Freedom and 
Communications (University of Illinois Press). 
This article was read as a paper at a meeting of 
the American Library Trustee Association during 
the Montreal Conference. 


The second part of the question is: “What 
is the public to which you want to relate the 
library?” And the answer to that is the public 
not now making adequate use of the library. 
If your community is like most communities. 
this unserved public is larger than you think. 
Bernard Berelson’s important book, The Li- 
brary’s Public, estimates that in the typical 
American municipality only a minority of the 
population use the public library at all, and 
only a very small minority use it regularly. 

What is even more discouraging is an anal- 
ysis of who it is that uses the library and why. 
Civic, business, and professional leaders are by 
no means likely to be the most active users of 
the library; and relatively light recreational 
reading was predominant at the time of the 
Berelson study. In most communities this situ- 
ation has already improved a great deal in the 
dozen years since his book was published, and 
it is continuing to improve rapidly. But to a 
greater extent than any of us likes to admit, it 
is still true that most of the library’s effort in 
most communities goes to serve the somewhat 
marginal needs of a rather small minority of 
citizens. 

To the extent that this is true, it may be an 
effective antidote to complacency, but it is 
something far more than that. It opens to the 
library an opportunity for growth in service 
and meaning such as no other institution in 
the community has. Children have to go to 
school; people have to go to the hospital when 
they are seriously ill; almost everyone who is 
likely to use the parks of a community does so. 
The growth of all these institutions will be the 
same as the population’s growth. But if the 
library comes to serve all the needs it is fitted 
to serve for all the citizens who have those 
needs, it will rise to a role in the community 
many times as great as it now enjoys. 
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The true role of a public relations program 
is to reach out to this great majority of the 
and I, may add, taxpayers—who do 
use their library, and relate the li- 


citizens 
not now 
brary to them. It has to reach those citizens 
where they are, and it has to reach them in 
terms of their own needs and interests. 

Where is this great majority of the public 
that are not library users? By definition, not 
in the library. What are their interests? By 
definition, those interests do not yet include 
reading for its own sake. Is an exhibit of 
books in the library going to reach them? 
No, because they aren’t there. Is a column on 
new books in the newspaper going to attract 
them or a talk by the librarians about new 
novels at a women’s club? No, because they 
aren’t interested in books as such. This kind 
of publicity is good and useful but it doesn’t 
relate the library to any new public. 

What are some specifics for doing this job? 
In approaching them, remember that most 
nonusers of the library are not persons who 
get a great deal of pleasure from reading it- 
self. Reading is for them a means, not an end. 
With experience most people can come to 
derive enormous satisfaction from reading it- 
self. But among the large number who do not. 
there is no man or woman or child who does 
not have needs the library can help him meet. 
Seek him out in terms of those needs. 

1. Put exhibits of books and exhibits about 
library services outside the library, where the 
nonusers are, and tie them in with other in- 
terests. Almost any bank would like to have an 
exhibit of books on investments or business 
subjects with a placard saying “All these books 
and many like them to help with your business 
problems are waiting for you at your public 
library. Use it!” So would the hardware store 
welcome a little window display of books on 


gardening or home repair; the florist on flower 
arrangement; the travel agency on travel; the 


camera shop on photography: and so down a 
long list. 

2. Use newspaper publicity in the same way. 
Aim it not just at habitual readers and people 
who want information about books as such. 
If your library does a piece two or three times 
a year on business books and magazines in the 
library, the local papers would want it for the 
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business page. Sports, gardening, cookery, eti- 
quette, child care, education, and many other 
subjects have feature pages in the paper—get 
your book notes there. 

3. Another place to find nonusers of the li- 
brary is in civic clubs. Talk to them. Your 
librarian does a lot of this but can’t do it all. 
Trustees can do it too. Talk to each club in 
terms of the common interest that draws its 
members together and what the library can do 
to serve that interest. Arrange to have the li- 
brarian meet individually with the program 
chairmen of as many clubs as possible to see 
how the library can help with program prepa- 
rations, book lists, exhibits, and to think about 
how club members can be led to follow up the 
library interests aroused by the programs. 

1. Nonusers can also be found in church. 
Nearly all church leaders want to encourage 
members of their congregations to read more. 
and not religious and inspirational books 
alone: books and magazines on foreign affairs, 
social problems, marriage and family prob- 
lems, psychology, science, and in many other 
areas. Many pastors like to put book notes in 
church bulletins; many would welcome a tem- 
porary book display on some theme of church 
work. Here is a source of devoted friends and 
active new users. 

5. Another place where nonusers of the li- 
brary can be found is in front of TV screens 
or radio loudspeakers. Many libraries try to 
reach them with fifteen-minute or even half- 
hour book programs. As a further service to 
the already book-devoted these are fine if you 
can do them. But it takes a lot of time and 
effort and professional broadcasting compe- 
tence to do a program like this well, and un- 
less they are very well done you may be sure 
that there is a vast turning of dials among the 
unconverted you are trying to reach. If this 
sort of programming is too ambitious for your 
library, think about 10-second, 20-second, or 
60-second “spots” that can be used during sta- 
tion breaks. These are easy to do, inexpensive. 
and they can be re-used frequently. The sta- 
tion that will put up quite a struggle before 
letting you have a free half-hour of evening 
time will be glad to use spots if they are clev- 
erly done. Try, incidentally, to work commu- 
nity leaders into the spots. The mayor, the 
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bank president, the department store owner, 
the minister, the labor union leader, the local 
athletic hero can be recorded or filmed giving 
an appropriate message. Don’t worry about 
whether they will do it. You will find that not 
all the ham is in sandwiches. 

6. Perhaps the most important people of all 
for you are the youngsters still in school, still 
forming their habits and outlooks, the most 
precious resource every community has. Your 
librarian is probably working closely with the 
school librarians to reach them. Are you trus- 
tees working equally closely with the school 
board, the Key Club, the Scout Officials, the 
youth centers? One thing you can do is to ar- 
range to have someone in the community the 
youngsters really like and want to resemble 
talk to them every year about what reading 
can mean in their lives—academically, voca- 
tionally, personally. Let them hear this not 
from a teacher or a librarian, but an athlete, 
a businessman, an editor, a public official, an 
. outstanding civic leader—somebody, in other 
words, like you. 

7. While you’re going out from the library 
to reach the nonusers, what about bringing 
them into the library by exhibits or programs 
they are already interested in? Let’s vary book 
exhibits with one of photographs from the 
local camera club contest or of art done in 
high school classes, or flower arrangements by 
the garden club, or old pictures of the town. 


These have been specifics—but only as illus- 
trations to suggest the tone and spirit and a 
little of the range of techniques of a public 
relations program for the 60’s. Let me con- 
clude with three more general pleas. 

1. Use National Library Week and Cana- 


dian Library Week. Don’t think of your efforts | 


at that time as done for the Week. The Week 
is for you. Some of the finest magazine, news- 


paper, broadcasting, advertising, and public | 
relations talent in the United States and Can- | 
ada, and some of the most distinguished au- | 
thors and public figures have gladly and freely | 


given their time to create the widest national 
publicity for reading and libraries. But this is 
only intended to provide a background for 
your efforts in your own communities. It won’t 


help your community unless you use it, ex- | 


ploit it, build on it to meet local needs. 

2. Remember Tom Sawyer. Let others white- 
wash your fence. One of the splendid and 
heartwarming experiences of National Library 
Week—and I am sure of Canadian Library 
Week as well—has been the demonstration, 
over and over again, that leaders in all the 
professions and all the media and citizens of 
every walk of life—nationally and in every 
state and in communities from the largest city 
to the smallest village—are eager to help. The 
intellect and the qualities of independent 
thought that are served by books and reading 
and libraries are again valued in our countries 
as they have not been for a long time. There 
is more than a willingness—there is an eager- 
ness, an anxiety to serve them. Use it. Call the 
community in to help you. You will be sur- 
prised and heartened beyond measure at the 
response. 

3. Finally, when you turn to seek commu- 
nity support for your growing services, plan 
well, have clear goals the people can under- 
stand, and be bold. Little plans, inadequate 
budgets, half-services awaken no enthusiasm, 
challenge no friends to action. There is no 
dollar your community invests more thriftily 
than the dollar it puts to work nourishing the 
minds and the spirits of its citizens and its 
youth through their library. Help it be thrifty. 
Dream the library your community really 
ought to have, lay those dreams before the 
community in clear terms, let your friends— 
all your friends—help, and if you have served 
the community well it will respond beyond 
your hopes. You hold in trust one of your 
community's most precious services—your re- 
sponsibility is to demand the best for it. ¢¢@ 
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Goals—not Standards 


by Robert T. Jordan 


As a former junior college librarian, I wish 
to support strongly the new junior college 
library standards (and Dr. Felix E. Hirsch). 
Dr. B. Lamar Johnson (in the February 1961 
ALA Bulletin) refers to the large gaps be- 
tween actual conditions today in junior col- 
lege libraries and the new standards. He sug- 
gests that portions of the proposed standards 
are unrealistic, because some junior college 
administrators might not like them. 

I would like to emphasize that conditions 
in the average junior college library today are 
deplorable, if not shocking. We are faced with 
should a group setting up de- 
itself to existing, 


this question 
sirable standards 
grossly inadequate conditions, or to standards 


relate 
accepted by expert opinion as necessary? 


e Mr. Jordan is on the staff of the New Shau 
Project, Council on Library Resources. He has 
worked in Oakland Junior College and Diablo 
Valley College and was head librarian at Taft 

College for three 

years. This 
California 


experi- 
ence in 
junior colleges is re- 
flected in his article, 
the most comprehen- 
sive of several com- 
which 


received 


munications 
have 
following the publica- 


been 


tion of Lamar John- 
son’s “The New Jun- 
ior College Library 
Standards” in the February issue. 

Further comments are welcomed by the ACRL 
Committee on and should be ad- 
dressed to its chairman, Felix E. Hirsch, Trenton 


State College Library, Trenton, N. J. 


Standards 


Concerning the recommended basic book 
collection of 20,000 volumes (excluding texts 
and duplicates) referred to in the new ALA 
Standards for Junior College Libraries, let 
us consider the new ALA Standards for College 
Libraries, which indicate that 50,000 titles is 
the basic minimum desired, and that the col- 
lection should increase eventually to 300,000 
titles. There might be some who would ques- 
tion 300,000 as optimum for the library of 
a four-year college, but I am not aware of any 
who would accept fewer than 50,000 titles as 
a bare minimum for a four-year college. And 
what should be the relation of the number of 
volumes in a junior college to those in a four- 
year college? Wouldn’t most faculty and li- 
brarians in four-year schools be inclined to 
indicate 20,000 (or 2/5 of the minimum in a 
four-year college) as the number of titles 
necessary for their lower-division students? 
I would suggest that 10,000 titles (or 1/5) is 
inadequate and unrealistic in view of the in- 
creasing complexity of today’s world and of 
the needs of gifted transfer students in junior 
colleges. 


ACQUISITIONS 

Would it be possible for the new ALA 
Standards for Junior College Libraries to in- 
clude a statement referring to current ac- 
quisitions, such as the following, from the old 
(June 1956) standards, “At least 500 to 1,000 
titles should be added yearly to cover essential 
additions and replacements.” I have made a 
study of the ratio of current acquisitions to 
an optimum collection (a collection “in bal- 
ance’—the number of accessions each year 
equals the number of discards) and I find that 
this ratio is approximately 1 to 20. In other 
words, a library of 10,000 titles would need 
to add 500 titles each year (1/20) in order 
that its collection would not slowly become 
out of date; likewise, a collection of 20,000 
titles would need to add 1000 titles each year. 
Thus, if we accept 1000 additional titles as 
necessary each year (the upper range of the 
1956 Recommended National Standards), we 
arrive at a minimum total collection of 20,000 
titles. Evidently Dr. Johnson and Dr. Hirsch 
are not far apart. Can’t we assume a con- 
sensus that a college offering the first two 
years of a four-year sequence should acquire 
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at least 1000 of the books published each year? 
Practically all junior colleges have transfer 
programs and two-thirds of all junior college 


students, including those in the public junior 
colleges of California, are following a transfer 
program with the intention of continuing in a 
four-year school. The quality of the library 
should be at a high level for these students— 
certainly the library should approximate the 
library facilities available to students in the 
lower division of a four-year school. 


THE COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


It is important that the new standards ex- 
hibit flexibility in recognizing the great diver- 
sity of junior colleges. Because of the widely 
varying purposes of junior colleges, it is very 
difficult to cover adequately all types in one 
document. Particularly for community junior 
colleges, the new standards are not sufficiently 
demanding. These comprehensive public junior 
colleges seek to go far beyond the conven- 
tional academic lower-division (or transfer) 
program. The transfer program is just one 
major function, along with the adult and 
vocational-technical programs, special com- 
munity services, and terminal liberal arts pro- 
gram (general education) ; important minor 
programs in almost all of these schools are 
guidance and remedial programs. Each re- 
quires a myriad of special materials in the 
library. In fact, in many instances, each of 
them might require more materials than a 
purely transfer program, so the total collec- 
tion might be well over the 50,000 minimum 
required for a conventional four-year college. 
There is every indication that such complex 
and comprehensive junior colleges will be- 
come even more predominant in the future. 

In some instances a junior college might be 
in a fortunate situation wherein students may 
freely use and are encouraged to use the li- 
brary facilities of a closely neighboring four- 
year school or a public library, so minimum 
requirements for a library collection might 
not need to be met. This may work in iso- 
lated instances, but usually such sharing of 
facilities brings problems, and the neighbor- 
ing four-year college or public library will 
prefer and eventually insist that the junior 
college be self-sufficient for its routine needs. 
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And obviously, such exceptions cannot be the 
basis for establishing standards for a typical 
junior college that must be self-sufficient. 


THE STAFF 

Should the new standards indicate one pro- 
fessionally trained librarian, or two, as a 
necessary minimum? It is just not humanly 
possible for one librarian, no matter how well 
trained, to approximate adequate service in a 
small college library, even by stretching his 
work week to fifty or sixty hours. In only one 
area, book selection, the small college library 
is faced with a far more formidable task than 
larger schools. Winnowing down, identifying 
a total of 1000 titles a year from the 15,000 
potential titles (excluding large categories of 
obviously unsuitable materials) published in 
the English language here or in Britain is far 
more difficult than purchasing 5000 or 10,000 
titles. Yet larger colleges and universities 
commonly utilize the equivalent of several full- 
time persons in book selection, including co- 
ordination with faculty activities in book selec- 
tion. 

Even the old Recommended National Stand- 
ards adopted by the ACRL Junior College 
Section in 1956 indicates two professional 
librarians as a minimum for schools with an 
enrollment of 1000. “In addition to the head 
librarian there should be at least one addi- 
tional professional librarian for each 1000 
enrollment.” The Recommended Standards for 
Junior College Libraries of the School Library 
Association of California indicates two li- 
brarians as the minimum if cataloging is in- 
cluded among the responsibilities. 


SEATING 

As for Dr. Johnson’s third objection, that 
seating for 25 per cent of full-time enroll- 
ment is unrealistic, | am inclined to agree in 
certain instances. A complex of factors deter- 
mines the seating space needed in a library: 
amount of independent study required, amount 
of unadulterated “textbook teaching” preva- 
lent, study halls (or equivalent in student 
lounges) outside of the library, habits of 
students in using the library or their own 
homes for study, convenience of the junior 
college location in relation to students’ homes 
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and to other libraries. To quote the 1956 
Recommended National Standards: “In deter- 
mining the necessary seating space considera- 
tion should be given to the type of student 
body and the specific study needs (whether 
dormitory, academic, vocational, etc.). Quan- 
titative recommendation is for 10 to 25 per 
cent of enrollment, except in dormitory col- 
leges where from 20 to 35 per cent of enroll- 
ment is recommended.” 

In interpreting these standards, | believe it 
is logical to assume that 25 per cent is recom- 
mended in those junior colleges that strongly 
stress use of the library. Since the seating 
capacity needed is so individual to each school, 
and since an unrealistic absolute figure is more 
likely to antagonize administrators than any 
other single provision, it would seem wise to 
stress flexibility. Let us throw our main effort 
towards improvement of the quality and quan- 
tity of materials and services. If, as a result, 
the library becomes jammed with students, 
this will be only too visible to the administra- 
tion—at this point the students themselves 
will clamor for expansion of seating capacity. 
In other words, seating should be allowed to 
expand in relation to actual need, whereas 
materials and services should attain a mini- 
mum level in all junior colleges, at least for 
the sake of those students and faculty who do 
want to make full use of the potentiality of 
the library. 

Also, I would like to note that the figure 
Dr. Johnson quotes of 8 per cent as a median 
for seating capacity in junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia refers to “enrollment.” In the survey 
by Elizabeth Neal cited by Dr. Johnson, “en- 
rollment” was defined as the number of indi- 
viduals enrolled in daytime classes, whether 
full- or part-time. In many California public 
junior colleges there are more students en- 
rolled for one or two courses than students 
enrolled full-time. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


I have one additional suggestion for any 
future revisions of the new ALA Standards 
for Junior College Libraries. No mention is 
made of the need for a librarian on accredita- 
tion teams. Here is a key to the foregoing 
problems and an explanation of why junior 


college libraries are so inadequate. Junior 
college librarians are unanimous in their con- 
cern about this (according to a survey made 
by M. G. Folsom of all California junior 
college librarians in 1957), and they are 
joined by many educators. Yet librarians con- 
tinue to be notable for their absence from such 
accreditation teams. 

I think the explanation is not deliberate 
exclusion but simply force of habit on the 
part of administrators. Isn’t it time that li- 
brarians apply pressure to make known their 
feelings? No accreditation team visiting an 
institution should fail to include at least one 
librarian. (If inclusion of librarians is not 
accepted in the near future, it is easy to fore- 
see mounting pressure for evaluation of col- 
lege libraries by teams of librarians repre- 
senting ACRL, for example.) Couldn’t a sec- 
tion concerning librarian team-members be 
included in the new junior college standards? 
Such a provision probably would have more 
practical effect than any other. Would anyone 
suggest that college registrars be audited by 
librarians (or college administrators), and 
not by certified public accountants? It might 
be unfortunate but it is often true that only 
librarians have an appreciation of the profes- 
sional competence of a librarian or the po- 
tentialities for service of a college library. The 
often inadequate, uncritical, and uninformed 
examination of the junior college library by 
accreditation teams might thus be averted. 

One last suggestion: would it perhaps be 
more persuasive to use the word “guidelines” 
or “objectives” instead of “standards”? The 
latter word has a precise technical meaning for 
educational administrators, denoting minima 
that have been legally imposed or quasilegally 
accepted by administrators. 

It is gratifying that Dr. Johnson supports 
so much of the new standards. It seems evi- 
dent from his comments that he agrees with 
the proposed new standards as an ideal, but 
criticizes portions for being too far in advance 
of existing conditions. Perhaps all that is 
needed is a time factor, i.e., all junior college 
libraries are expected to have 20,000 titles and 
be purchasing 1000 titles each year, by the 
year 1970. Dr. Hirsch in his comments seems 
to accept this modification. eee 
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Patrons like the convenience of high security 
lockers for checking clothing and other per- 
sonal possessions... without having to stand 
in line. They relax more, read more and come 
back more often. 


Librarians like chairs and tables that are not 
cluttered with parcels and clothing... like the 
idea of private lockers, where responsibility 
stays with the key holder... like to eliminate 
the payroll costs of manual checking. 
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automation in checking with pay-as-use or 
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READ- 
TO- 
KNOW 
Books 


Accurate, easy-to-read information about 
our world today. Valuable for supple- 
menting the primary social studies pro- 
gram; useful for older boys and girls with 
reading difficulties. Full-color illustrations 
and library bindings in Du Pont vinyl PX® 

net each $1.59 


Dwight W. Foll 
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Subjects as diverse as a student wood- 
carver in Bali, young Hungarian patriots, 
resourceful teen-agers in the wilds, and a 
Norse folk tale retold tempt children of 
various ages and interests. All new books 
are available in full-color library bindings. 
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The fastest, easiest, book jacket cover 


to apply is... BRO-D ART’S 
LIFETIME F 
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librarians throughout the country. Why have these covers 
been. so successful? Because they make such good sense. 
Because they save time, labor, material, repairing and 
rebinding. Bro-Dart’s exclusive ‘‘Self-Stick’’ tabs have 
been built right into our famous Plasti-Kleer® Lifetimes 
at all four corners. Thus, the very maximum in protection 
is assured. And there’s no more need for messy glue or 
separate attaching tape. Order Lifetimes with ‘‘Self-Stick”’ 
tabs today. They fit better, last longer, and no book jacket 
covers were ever easier to apply. 
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Fair use in photocopying: 
Report on single copies 


by the Joint Libraries Committee on Fair Use in Photocopying 


[This report will be presented to Council for ap- 
proval during the Cleveland Conference. | 


Introduction—The Joint Libraries Committee 
on Fair Use in Photocopying was organized after 
the Association of Research Libraries had resolved 
in January 1957 to lay on the table a proposed 
policy statement prepared by the A.R.L. Com- 
mittee on Photocopying of Copyright Material 
(the “David Committee”). The David Committee 
had recommended that the question of library 
duplication be referred to the Joint Committee, 
which consists of one representative from each 
of the following: the Association of Research Li- 
braries (A.R.L.), the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion (S.L.A.), the American Library Association 
(ALA) and the American Association of Law 
Libraries (A.A.L.L.). Representatives of the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., and of the 
Library of Congress (Copyright Office) serve 
as consultants. 

The present members of the committee are 
Epwarp G. FREEHAFER, chairman, representing 
A.R.L.; Ricuarp E. Cuapin, representing ALA; 
Cuester M. Lewis, representing S.L.A.; and 
Jutrus Marke, representing A.A.L.L. Verner 
W. Clapp, president, Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., and Abe A. Goldman, Chief of 
Research, Copyright Office, have participated as 
consultants. The late Arthur Fisher, Register of 
Copyrights, served as a consultant until his 
death in November 1960. Messrs. Webster Shef- 
field Fleischmann Hitchcock & Chrystie have 
served as counsel, and Mr. Clapp has kept the 
minutes. 

In May 1959 the committee received a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources. 

The committee has studied past attempts to 
define the position of libraries faced with a de- 
mand for reproduction of material in their col- 
lection, including: 


l. The “Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 1935 repro- 
duced at 2 Journal of Documentary Reproduction 29 
(1939) and the negotiations leading up to it. 

2. The “Reproduction of Materials Code” prepared 
by Keyes D. Metcalf, adopted by the A.R.L., and 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council in 1940. 

3. The David Committee proposals. 


Several helpful articles have been studied; e.g., 


Study No. 10 in the General Revision of the 
Copyright Law, “Fair Use of Copyrighted 
Works” by Alan Latman, and Study No. 19, 
“Photoduplication of Copyrighted Material by Li- 
braries” by Borge Varmer. The committee and 
counsel examined Mr. Varmer’s study before 
publication; the comments of the chairman are 
reported in an Appendix to the study published 
by the Copyright Office. 

Approach—With a view to the question of 
Fair Use, the committee conducted studies in two 
general areas—one of library practices, the other 
of demand. Counsel for the committee has re- 
viewed the legal issues and participated in the 
factual studies. On the basis of its findings and 
the opinion of counsel, the committee is now in 
a position to recommend a Statement of Policy. 
Counsel’s opinion is reproduced as Appendix A 
to this report, and a summary of the results of 
the committee’s studies is given in Appendix B. 

Studies of Library Practice—Library prac- 
tices were surveyed at three government libraries, 
three public libraries, and four university li- 
braries. Of these ten, five were studied in March 
1959 and five in December 1959. Each reported, 
for a period of from one day to three months, 
orders for copies by subject matter and type of 
work copied, source of order, place and date of 
publication, and copyright status. 

Studies of Research Demand—The first study 
of library practices indicated that The New York 
Public Library duplicating service offered the 
optimum in volume and diversity of demand, and 
NYPL was therefore selected as the principal 
location for intensive study. The services of 
NYPL employees were made available; a con- 
tract was entered into with Service Bureau Cor- 
poration (an IBM subsidiary); and a detailed 
punch-card study of NYPL duplicating demand 
was conducted under the supervision of counsel 
in the spring of 1960 covering orders received in 
December 1959. At the same time, the December 
1959 extension of the library practices study was 
conducted at five libraries. From this group, 
Princeton (Firestone Memorial Library), and 
from the first group, the University of Chicago 
(Harper Memorial Library) were selected for 
more detailed study to check the representative 
nature of NYPL demand and to determine wheth- 
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er any significant variations from the NYPL 
study existed at libraries with collections less 
heavily concentrated in technical fields. Orders 
received at each library during the last three 
months of 1960 and, in addition, those received 
at Chicago during December 1959 were studied. 
Drawn from the Studies—The 
studies establish that in meeting research de- 


Conclusions 


mand the participating libraries do not adjust, 
and indeed are incapable of adjusting, their du- 
plicating services to the complexities of copyright 
law and status and that each attempts to satisfy 
what it considers legitimate research demand. It 
from the committee’s studies that the 
pro- 


is clear 
various codes and agreements heretofore 
posed or adopted do not affect or reflect actual 
practice. Demand for copies is shown by the 
studies to be widely dispersed. The demand can- 
not be correlated with copyright status or with 
the advertising policies of publishers. Any eco- 
nomic damage to publishers or copyright owners 
through library duplication appears to be theo- 
retical in view of the number of pages, dates of 
publication, and variety of demand revealed by 
the studies. The heavy corporate and institutional 
demand, which the studies show to be widely 
dispersed, negates any likelihood that demand for 


research photocopies is affected by costs. 


aye aive 


USA 
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Findings of the Committee 

1. The making of a single copy by a library is 
a direct and natural extension of traditional li- 
brary service. 

2. Such service, employing modern copying 
methods, has become essential. 

3. The present demand can be satisfied with- 
out inflicting measurable damage on publishers 
and copyright owners. 

4. Improved copying processes will not ma- 
terially affect the demand for single-copy library 
duplication for research purposes. 


Recommended Policy 


The committee recommends that it be library 
policy to fill an order for a single photocopy of 
any published work or any part thereof. 


March 17, 1961 


> 


APPENDIX A 
[The committee counsel, Webster Sheffield 
Fleischmann Hitchcock & Chrystie, of New York, 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Freehafer under 
date of March 17, 1961:) 

Since February 1959 Mr. Webster and Mr. Hogeland 
of this firm have been meeting with your Committee 
to study the problems of libraries represented by the 
Committee in responding to requests for copies of 
books and other publications and parts thereof. We 
have participated with the Committee in the planning 
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Metal’s complete line includes every- 
thing from occasional tables to multi- 
tier stacks with all required accessories. 
A Library Planning and Engineering 
Department, backed by more than 70 
years’ experience, is at your service. 
Please write for more details. 
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and supervision of the factual investigations described 
in the Committee’s Report of March 17, 1961, and in 
the writing of the Report. We have also investigated 
Copyright law, including the doctrine of Fair Use, and 
have reviewed previous efforts to formulate rules for 
libraries asked to supply copies of published material 
in their collections. 

On the basis of the facts stated in the Report and 
our discussions with the Committee we have concluded 
that the granting of a reader’s request for a single copy 
of such material is so clearly a direct and natural and 
incident of ordinary library service and 
practice as to raise no serious question of copyright 


necessary 


infringement. Accordingly, we concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. 

You will observe that this opinion, like the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation, is limited to single copy repro- 
duction, respecting which there is present need for a 
clearcut workable policy that will ‘not involve li- 
brarians in technical legal questions and procedures; 
neither the recommendation nor the opinion deals 
with problems of multiple copying, the proper solution 
of which may depend on professional legal considera- 
tion of particular cases. 


APPENDIX B 


SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE STUDIES 


|The following is an abstract of the twelve-page 
appendix which appeared in the original report. 
The complete summary is available on loan from 
the ALA library. | 


Ten libraries were included in the original 


FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS 


Library 
FI9130 MEND YOUR SPEECH: a unique speech 


improvement record—narrated by Harry Fleetwood; 
with discussion and examples of frequent mistakes 
in pronunciation and illustrations of correct pro 
nunciation; also includes abridged version of ‘Rip 
Van Winkle’’ as corrective speech exercise 

1-12” 3344 rpm longplay record piewed sae 


FL9769 MARK TWAIN—readings by noted actor 
Will Geer from various works of the great Ameri- 
can humorist, including excerpts from Huckleberry 
Finn 
1-12” 3314 rpm longplay record ............$5.95 


FL9771 THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN: excerpts from the great classic read 
by L. Jesse Lemisch. 

1-12” 33144 rpm longplay soconennue 


FHS5801 AMERICAN HISTORY IN BALLAD AND 
SONG: unique presentation of the panorama of 
American history through traditional ballads and 
folksongs. 57 songs from Colonial America, The 
Revolution, etc. through the modern world. With 
24-page teaching guide. - 
3-12” 3314 rpm longplay records (box set) ..$17.85 


FL9842 DEAR AUDIENCE—Vol. 2; Blanche Yurka 
performs scenes from great plays; The Misanthrope, 
The Way of the World, The Rivals, Hedda Gabler, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Candida. 
1-12” 3344 rpm longplay record 


record 


° Science « 


study, with more detailed analysis of the New 
York Public Library, University of Chicago, and 
Princeton University. The following table pre- 
sents some of the pertinent statistics for materials 
copied. All figures are percentages. 

N.Y.P.L. Princeton Chicago 
Publication date 
91.0 
57.9 


13.3 


20th century 
Within last ten years 
Within last one year 


Pages per request* 


Less than 20 
Less than 10 
Less than 5 


90.5 
73.0 
45.0 


Type of material 
Books 5.4 
Periodicals 92.1 
Maps 0.2 
Music text 0.05 
Music notation 0.3 
Manuscripts 
Prints, pictures, and 

illustrations 
Theses 

Place of publication 
U.S. 

Foreign 


54.0 
46.0 


* Chicago excludes theses. 


More than 750 different long-playing records: 
Folk Music @ World Literature @ Children’s Songs 
& Stories @ Jazz © Language Instruction @ Ethnic 


American History 


FL9893 ALEC GUINNESS READS Christian Poetry 
and Prose; selections from T,. S. Eliot, Edith 
Sitwell, Hilaire Belloc, The Apocrypha, Henry 
Vaughan, others. 


1-12” 33144 rpm longplay . $5.95 


record 


FHS5717 SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR, the most 
extensive recording of Civil War songs ever issued; 
33 songs of the Blue and Gray performed by Pete 
Seeger, Hermes Nyc, Jerry Silverman, New Lost 
City Ramblers, others. 

2-12” 3314 rpm longplay records (box set) 


$11.90 


FI9120 UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION 
OF POETRY, prepared and narrated by Morris 
Schreiber; excellent introduction to all aspects of 
poetry with examples from Sandburg, Masefield, 
Kipling, Poe, Shelley, Shakespeare, etc. 

1-12” 3314 rpm longplay record 


FT3612 TWELVE-TONE COMPOSITION, prepared 
by Vaclav Nelhybel, narration with musical ex- 
amples; a thorough exposition of the basic rules 
of twelve-tone music. 
1-12” 3314 rpm longplay 

FW8755 TWO-WAY TRIP: 
and American folksongs, incl. 
comparative versions sung by 
Peggy Seeger. 

1-12” 3344 rpm longplay record 


record 


traditional Scottish 
Child Ballads, in 
Ewan MacColl and 


ceseesesooes $5.95 


Write for free 1961 catalogue: Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., NYC 36 
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Libraries are discovering that microfilm does 
more than solve space problems and cut 
acquisition costs. Microfilm makes handling 
of chargeouts and overdue notices fast, ac- 
curate, and easy, too. 

To charge out a book, simply film the book 
card, library card, and a predated transaction 
card together. The book and transaction cards 
are placed in the book pocket. When the 
book is returned the transaction card is pulled 
and filed numerically. At the end of the charge- 
out period, the transaction files are checked; 
missing cards identify overdue books. 

Anyone can do your overdue notices when 
you use microfilm and a THERMO-FAX 
‘‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printer. They just locate the 
chargeout on the roll of film, touch a button, 
and in seconds have an exact copy. Put the 
copy in a window envelope—and there's your 
overdue notice ready to mail. One THERMO- 
FAX ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printer can handle 
hundreds of thousands of library charges a 
year. In fact, one library prepares over 70,000 
notices with one inexpensive, time-saving 
THERMO-FAX ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printer. 


Mail the coupon now to find out how you 
can save time and money, too. 
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NOW! A COMPACT LOW-COST CAMERA FOR 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHARGING 


The new compact Regiscope camera is the most efficient, 
least expensive camera yet developed for library use. 
Extensive research and thorough field testing have 
shown that the Regiscope Library Unit meets all of the 
exacting requirements of library photographic charg- 
ing: easy, dependable, economical operation that pro- 
duces clear, sharp recordings every time. 


CONVENIENT 


The Regiscope Library Unit is portable and compact, occu- 
pies very little desk space, never obstructs the librarian’s 
view. No heat or glare is created: the recording light flashes 
on only when exposure button is activated. 


EFFICIENT 


There are two Regiscope Library Units: model C for con- 
ventional Card Charging; and model B for the recently 
devised method of direct Book Charging. Each unit records 
up to 6,000 transactions per roll of 16mm microfilm. 


ECONOMICAL 


The Regiscope Library Unit is the least expensive camera 
to obtain and operate. The price of the microfilm includes 
developing, processing and returning (ready for viewing) 
to the library or central overdue office, 


EASY 


The borrower’s card, transaction card, and book card (or 
book itself) are placed beneath the lens on a specially de- 
signed tray. The touch of one control button automatically 
records the transaction and advances the film in position for 
the next picture. Easiest possible film loading. 


REGISCOPE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


offices throughout the I 


Specializing in photo-identity and microfilm systems. 


REGISCOPE 


ba » 
mode! B model C 
Book Charging Card Charging 
Regiscope Corporation of America 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me details 
on the new Regiscope Library Units. 


Name 


eeeeeeeeeeeeoeceeoeeeee 


Library 
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SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE JET AGE 

The program for the three workshops spon- 
sored by the Public Library Association is now 
complete. The tentative program as given in the 
May ALA Bulletin lists all speakers for the Mon- 
day and Wednesday sessions: “The Flight Plan: 
Mapping the Program and Budget,” and “Navi- 
gation Aids: Winning Community Support for 
Program and Budget.” The Friday 
“Great Circle Flight: Reaching the Destination 
through will be pre- 
sented by a three-member panel: Edith Foster, 
director, West Georgia Regional Library, Car- 
rollton; Mrs. Georgia Cole, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Warren, Pa.; Charles Reid, trustee, Free 
Public Library, Paramus, N.J.; Harold S. Hacker, 
director, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y., will 
serve as moderator. 

All who wish to attend are asked to register 
in advance by sending a postcard to PLA Small 
Libraries Program, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 
11, by June 23. There is no registration fee. 


session, 


Cooperative Practices,” 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The symposium on the Military Community- 
Library Study will be led by Mildred A. Ham- 
mond, staff librarian, Headquarters, First U.S. 
Army, Governors Island, N.Y. The following li- 
brarians who have tested the different question- 
naires will tell of their experiences and present 
their recommendations: Adult Circulation Analy- 
sis—Mrs. Jimmie McWhorter, librarian, 
Brookley Air Force Base, Alabama; Reference 
Services Analysis—Mrs. Marie J. Ginn, chief 
librarian, Fort Lewis, Washington; Club or Or- 
Persis Pooley, librar- 


base 


ganization Questionnaire 
ian, Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Staff Section Zola post 
librarian, Fort Hood, Texas; Library User Ques- 
tionnaire—Mrs. M. Frances Doll, base librarian, 
Base Library, Altus Air Force Base, Oklahoma. 


Questionnaire Jones, 


SUPPORT OF 

Officers of the Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 
tion wish to add their support to legislation 
which has recently been introduced in Congress. 
The bill, drafted by the American Recreation 
Society, is to extend Classified (Competitive) 
Civil Service to certain employees of the De- 
partment of Defense (personnel paid from non- 
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appropriated funds). It was introduced in the 
Senate (S.1487) by Senator Ralph Yarborough 
(Texas) and in the House (H.R. 6105) by Rep- 
resentative Carrol D. Kearns (Pennsylvania). 

Department of Defense personnel (librarians, 
service club, arts and crafts, entertainment, and 
sports directors) are paid from two types of 
funds: appropriated (funds appropriated by 
Congress) and nonappropriated (funds gen- 
erated by profits from Post Exchange and Mo- 
tion Picture Services). All personnel, regardless 
of funds from which paid, must meet identical 
requirements for employment and perform the 
same duties. However, personnel paid with non- 
appropriated funds have none of the benefits of 
federal employment (retirement, health insur- 
ance, life insurance, retention rights, opportuni- 
ties for career advancement, or continuity of 
employment) commensurate with personnel paid 
with appropriated funds performing identical 
duties under the federal Civil Service. 

The legislation under consideration will pro- 
vide equitable treatment under law for person- 
nel paid from nonappropriated funds and should 
have the active support of all armed forces li- 
brarians. You are urged to write your congress- 
men asking for their support of S.1487 and 
H.R.6105. 


TRUSTEE MEETINGS, CLEVELAND 
All of the open meetings of the American 


Library Trustee Association will be held in the 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel. The Trustees Institute 
based on the theme, Blueprint for Action, will 
be held Saturday and Sunday, July 8 and 9. 
The National Assembly of Library Trustees, 


followed by dinner for delegates, alternates, 
and observers, will be Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., research associate in 
history at Yale University and associate editor of 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin, will ‘speak on 
“The Search for Franklin’s Papers.” 

The speaker for the trustees banquet Saturday 
evening will be announced later. A reception for 
trustees will follow the banquet in the same 
hotel. 

The business meeting on Monday afternoon, 
July 10, will conclude the ALTA open meetings. 
All trustees are encouraged to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to attend all of the General 
Sessions and ALA Council meetings and as many 
as possible of the other divisional meetings. Any- 
one registered for the ALA annual conference 
may attend any open meeting. Trustees will be 
welcome and are encouraged to attend. The an- 
nual conference registration fee is $7.50 for ALA 
members and $12.50 for nonmembers. Your 
membership card must be presented at time of 
registration. eee 
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CONTINUED SUPPORT FOR THE OFFICE 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

A terminal grant of $25,000 has been made 
by the Fund for Adult Education to the Ameri- 
can Library Association to continue support of 
the program and activities of the Office for Adult 
Education. The period of the grant begins on 
September 1, 1961, and it will extend over the 
following four to six years. In making the grant, 
the Board of Directors of the Fund for Adult 
Education, an independent organization estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation in 1951, stressed 
its concern that the ALA wil continue in this 
period to be interested in, and give continuing 
support to the concept of the public library’s 
responsibility for adult education, both within its 
walls and in its work with other organizations. 
It was also stipulated that the activities of the 
Adult Services Division continue to encourage 
the development of adult education sections with- 
in the state library associations. It was further 


Indexed 


stated that the grant is intended to make certain 
that the work of the Adult Services Division will 
not be temporarily curtailed for lack of funds 
during the years of financial restriction on ALA 
due to the building program. 

In carrying out its program, the Adult Serv- 
ices Division will include the following activities: 
providing consultants (aside from ALA staff) 
to assist with state and regional adult education 
problems and planning, continued publication in 
the field of library adult education, and coopera- 
tion with the programs of other national or- 
ganizations along the lines on which support was 
given to the White House Conference on Aging. 

This will be the last grant that ALA will re- 
ceive from the Fund, since the Fund’s activities 
are being concluded this month. In acknowledg- 
ing the grant, David H. Clift, executive direc- 
tor, ALA, recalled the encouragement and sup- 
port which the Fund for Adult Education has 
given the Association’s adult education programs 
since 1951. He commented on the noticeable 
growth of adult education in libraries and the 
work of ALA in the area during this period, and 
attributed much of this growth to the aid re- 
ceived from the Fund. In paying tribute to the 
impact of the Fund for Adult Education, Mr. 
Clift stressed not only its financial assistance but 
also the influence of the Fund’s board and staff 
through advice, counsel, and work in the field. 


President Kennedy’s Program 


Texts of all the President’s Messages to Congress and 
Major Statements, Speeches and Letters in the First 100 Days 


. chronologically printed by Congressional Quarterly in 


handsome 80-page booklet. 


Prepored by — 


Congressional Quarterly Service 


1156 19TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY INC 
1156 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Enclosed is $__ ace 


Please send me_____————_—scopy)ies of 


*'President Kennedy's Program’’ at $2 ($1.95 plus 5¢ handling). 


Name (Please Print) 


Address 


plus 5¢ handling City 
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ALA REPRESENTED AT NATIONAL HEALTH FORUM 


The National Health Council invited ALA to 
send several representatives to its annual forum, 
held in New York City March 14-16, 1961. 
Among those attending was Mrs. Dorothy Mc- 
Nutt, Cincinnati Public Library, who served as a 
“Highlighter” reporter for the forum, and also 
submitted a full report to ALA. 

The theme was Better Communication for 
Better Health; the forum analyzed problems of 
health communication breakdown, examined 
what could be done to prevent such breakdown, 
and reviewed methods and_ techniques, 
through general sessions and simultaneous group 
sessions. Mrs. McNutt reports: “The importance 
of all educational institutions, such as libraries, 
understanding the aims and keeping abreast of 
the demands of the Public Health Federation’s 
‘better communications’ program 
repeatedly. Libraries can do much to bridge the 
gap between the vast amount of literature pub- 
lished annually and the scientist, the health agen- 
cies, and the public, as well as between the vari- 
ous health disciplines themselves. Better reviews 
of technical articles with an international scope 
are needed, in addition to the clarification of 
many scientific releases. The statement was made 
that ‘In making the results of research widely 
available, the library systems need strengthening 


new 


was stressed 


coincidental with the development of mechanical 
systems for storing and retrieving information.’ ” 

Mrs. McNutt also reports that a recent Gallop 
Poll disclosed health to be the number one reader 
topic, and that health communication is becom- 
ing more and more the concern of public librar- 
ies. Discussion at the forum included emphasis 
on the importance of keeping the shelves free 
of unauthoritative books, and the titles “You 
Don’t Have To Die,” by Hoxsey, “Arthritis,” by 
Alexander, and the much discussed “Folk Medi- 
cine” by Jarvis were given as examples. 

The forum closed with a stimulating address, 
“Looking Ahead in Communication and Health,” 
by Brigadier General David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board, Radio Corporation of America, in 
which he outlined the problems of greatly in- 
creased research and publication in the field of 
medical knowledge, and the solutions which de- 
velopments in electronics will provide for han- 
dling the communication of this flood of infor- 
mation. 

NEW LIST ON AGING AVAILABLE 

The list, “Paths to Long Life,” originally com- 
piled for distribution at ALA’s exhibit at the 
White House Conference on Aging, is now avail- 
able for sale in quantity, through the ASD office, 
ALA headquarters; 10-100 copies at $.10 each, 
lots of 100 or more at $7.50 per hundred. 


Welcome addition to any library! 


SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


See us at Booth 


1009 


ALA Conference 


Cleveland 


July 9-14 
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The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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The list was compiled for the division by 
two committees of the Wisconsin Library As- | 
sociation—the Committee on Cooperation be- | 
tween Hospitals, Institutions, and Public Librar- 
ies, and the Committee on Work with Senior 
Citizens, both working under the chairmanship 
of Paul Gratke, coordinator of services to adults 
at the Milwaukee Public Library. TSB As 
Listing over 100 novels, short stories, dramas, YAS inks 
and essays, “Paths to Long Life” is made up of RY 
imaginative literature providing views on aging 
and its effect on individuals through the eyes of 
children, adults, and the aged themselves; it 
depicts two types of personalities, those which 


meet and conquer life, and those who fail. 
The book list is divided into categories con- VIKING 
cerned with: “Values,” “In Days of Old,” “The 
Fates,” “Things to Come,” “Family,” “Walls jl INIOR BOOKS 


—Life in Rooms and Institutions,” “Alone,” | 
“Friendship,” “Service,” “With Love,” and just at the 
“For Kicks.” 

“The list represents an effort to collect literary ALA Convention 
works which point up the many ways in which | | ' Booth No. 326 
human beings can cope with the needs and ad- 
justments in a long life. It focuses on psy- 


& 
chological, vocational, or sociological factors in | THE VIKING PRESS 


some cases and in others deals with the spiritual 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y 
foundations and integrity of character needed ; 2 


in the whole span of life,” said Mr. Gratke. 
Committee members who worked on the list 


SOUND LEARNING ¢ 


YO RAN 6 
ADN WY Yee 
ST 

The Califone MASTER 75-TA Tape Recorder makes superior master 

tapes, permits group listening on headphones for up to 10 stu- 

dents, through speaker for audiences to 500 persons; also serves 


as a P.A. system. Special Tape Counter instantly locates any 
desired portion of a recording. Library net: $349.50. 


The Califone Listening Corner (12VJ8-9) is a portable transcription player with 
multiple outlets for 8 sets of earphones, usable independently of the loud- 
speaker. A microphone input enables the Listening Corner also to function as 
a P.A. system. Library net: $152.00. CUEMASTER, for instant groove selection 
on any record — $12.50 extra. 


Write Dept. ALA-6 for full particulars on these 
and other Califone instruments priced from $54.95. 


a ) califone a». < 


5922 BOWCROFT STREET, LOS ANGELES 16, CALIF. 
Foremost Manufacturer of Selective Audio-Visual Products For Education. 


with 
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(GLOBES for the BLIND 


20-inch 


Raised land areas 


diameter 


Rugged metal globe on scale of 
400 miles to the inch. Colored 
blue 
by yellow 


Land areas are indicated 
outline and minute 
glass beads over all land areas 
thus enabling land to be dis 

‘ tinguished from water by touch 
Globe for Blind ,,. Sein ait oy th uae te 
a meridian adjustable to desired 


Globe 


pivots on the base. Available on 


G203BL On weighted disc 
$82.00 


inclination. assembly 


table base 


G203dBL On disc floor 
casters 


$89.75 


weighted disc table base (illus 


stand with trated) or disc floor stand with 


casters 


Order from 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Maps - Globes - Charts - 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Atlases 
Chicago 40, IIl. 


NGMANS 


will 


welcome you 
at 


OTH 45 


Important recent and 
forthcoming titles, 
new editions, standard 
works, religious books. 


Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. 


were Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear, Beverly Brager. 
and Ellen Ericksen of the Madison Public Li- 
brary; Frances Kostka, St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Madison; Kathryn Middleton, Methodist Hos- 
pital, Madison; Ruby Roeder, Williams Library. 
Beaver Dam; Jean Solberg, LaCrosse Public Li- 
brary, and Mrs. Ruth Swenson, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. 

One printing of the list has already been ex- 
hausted. Sample copies will be available at the 
ASD exhibit at the Cleveland Conference. eee 


In response to the directive given to division 
presidents by PEBCO at Midwinter, the AHIL 
Board of Directors has forwarded to the ALA 
Executive Director the following statement of its 
present program and future needs, listed in order 
of priority. 
ONGOING PROGRAMS 

1. Provision of ALA headquarters staff as a basis 
for both the present divisional programs and fu- 
ture divisional growth through liaison, communi- 
cation, and the development of strong relation- 
ships with membership in the field, other ALA 
divisions and committees, and a variety of disci- 
plines related to hospitals and institutions. 
2. Development of the division’s publication to 
serve as a means of keeping members abreast of 
activities in the field, stimulating professional 
development and activity, and exchanging infor- 
mation on all aspects of hospital and institutional 
librarianship. 
3. Development of divisional programs at annual 
conferences with emphasis on the stimulation of 
professional development, an exchange of infor- 
mation, and keeping members abreast of develop- 
ments in their specialized interest fields as well 
as the profession as a whole. 
4. Promotion of recruitment and professional de- 
velopment programs through cooperation with 
committees established within Library Adminis- 
tration Division and Library Education Division. 
5. Maintaining and publicizing existing hospital 
and institutional library standards. 
6. Development of techniques and tools useful 
in hospital and _ institutional librarianship 
through the following means: 

a. Establishment of criteria for book selection 

policies in hospital and __ institutional 

libraries. 
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b. Obtaining and clarifying additional knowl- 
edge and information on current practices 
and techniques in the use of bibliotherapy 
in the treatment of the sick, handicapped, 
and socially maladjusted. 

. Development and reprinting of a wide range 
of materials including 35mm slides in order 
to handle the varied requests from the field 
regarding hospital and institutional librar- 
ianship. 

7. Representation at national conferences of re- 
lated organizations both within and outside the 
library field through individual participation 
and/or use of the AHIL panel exhibit. 

8. Professional recognition through an award to 
an outstanding member. 


NEEDED PROGRAMS 
1. Further information on present services in- 
cluding a systematic program of surveying vari- 
ous aspects of hospital and institutional libraries 
and studying areas in which statistics are needed. 
2. Review of standards for hospital and institu- 
tional libraries including an examination of ex- 
isting hospital library standards in the light of 
current trends in hospitals and libraries and a 
review of standards ‘for institutional libraries, 
either accepting or modifying existing standards. 
3. Expansion of the program of reproducing a 
wide range of needed materials in the field in 


Welcome 


to ALA 

and to the 
HENRY Z. WALCK, Inc. 

booth, #418 


in the Arena, 


Cleveland 
Public 


Auditorium 


Henry Z. Watck, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
Successor to Oxford Books for 

boys and girls 





j 
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2377 Hoffman St., New York 58, N. Y 
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See Us at Booth 637 in Cleveland 
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BE AN ARMY 
Librarian 


CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 


ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


The standards listed below apply to 
librarian positions in Europe. These 
positions are not in the Federal 
Civil Service. 
Librarian GS-8 

Starting Salary $5885 to $6875 
United States citizen, female, single, 
age 23-40. Master’s degree in li- 
brary science from a college ac- 
credited by the American Library 
Association; or undergraduate de- 
gree, with not less than 30 semester 
hours in library science from a 
college accredited by a regional or 
national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional experience. 
Excellent physical and mental 
health; ability to supervise and work 
successfully with others; trim, well 
groomed appearance. 
Information about librarian positions 
in the Federal Civil Service may be 
obtained from the Central Office, 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the nearest regional 
office. 


BROCHURE AND JOB DESCRIPTION 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 
The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Att: AGMP-R (L-18) 
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order to handle varied requests regarding hos- 
pital and institutional librarianship. 
ALA EXHIBITS AT NATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR NURSING CONVENTION 

AHIL’s traveling exhibit was one of the pro- 
fessional exhibits at the biennial convention of 
the National League for Nursing in Cleveland. 
April 10-14. It was installed by members of 
the Cleveland Public Library staff, who also 
helped Miss Phinney, AHIL executive secretary, 
to man the exhibit throughout the conference. 
Delegates to the convention included many direc- 
tors of nursing education and nursing school fac- 
ulty members, who were deeply interested in 
standards for nursing school libraries, and eager 
to take back to their own libraries the materials 
provided for display. 

Among the materials of greatest interest to 
delegates were the April 1961 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, which met with much favorable com- 
ment; a bibliography reprinted from the June 
1960 Hospital and Institution Book Guide, “Pro- 
fessional Reading for the Nursing School Librar- 
ian,” compiled by Louise Grove; “Reading Aids 
for the Handicapped”; and above all, “Hospital 
Libraries: Objectives and Standards.” Much at- 
tention was given during the convention to ac- 
creditation for nursing schools, and to criteria 
for evaluation of nursing school programs, and 
it was evident that delegates were becoming 


10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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aware of the role of the library, and of the li- | 


brarian in an effective educational program. 


REPRINTS OF THE APRIL ALA BULLETIN AVAILABLE | 
The headquarters office of AHIL will supply | 


reprints of the section of the Bulletin which was 
devoted to library service in hospitals and institu- 


tions to any librarian requesting them for use | 
in recruiting, for library school and other stu- | 
dents, for distribution to administrators, or dis- | 


play at meetings. Sample copies will be avail- 
able at the AHIL exhibit at Cleveland. Prompt 


attention to requests will be assured if they are | 


accompanied by a self-addressed label and spe- 
cific information as to the number of copies needed 
and purpose for which they are to be used. @@@ 


LTP’s CLEVELAND EXHIBIT 


All librarians who will be at the Cleveland Con- | 
ference are invited‘to visit the Library Tech- | 


nology Project exhibit which will occupy booths 
502-08 in the arena of the Auditorium. 

Staff members will be there to assist librarians 
with their equipment and supply problems. They 
will also demonstrate a prototype of the “Little 
Giant,” a new device being developed for book 
charging under a transaction system which in- 
volves borrower participation. 

ALA JOINS RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The Executive Board has approved ALA par- 
ticipation in the Institutional Research Council. 
ALA’s interest in the council is due to the efforts 
of the Library Technology Project to promote 
performance standards for library supplies. 

The principal concern of the new organization 
is to expand the Certified Products List program 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
P.O. Box 423, Notre Dame, Indiana 


invented two library tools for you: 
CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 
LIVING STAMP 
New models just out 
Performance guaranteed 
exhibited at: 


ALA Cleveland Conference 
Booth No. 633 Auditorium 





For. Maumum Book 


FRONT 
VIEW 


STEEL 
HOUSING > 


16 gauge 


FRONT 

FINISH 
Alumilited 
Aluminum 
or Bronze 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
CHUTE 

v 


REAR 
VIEW 


SLOW DOWN 
PROJECTION > 


Delivers books in a horizontal position 


The Standard Model 1112 SD “DROP- 
OSITORY" unit consists of three basic 
sections: (1) THE FRONT FRAME with 
engraved words "BOOK DEPOSITORY" 
(2) The “fish proof’ DEPOSIT HOPPER 
and DOOR (3) The HOUSING with 
“baffle fingers" and "'stainless steel 
chute." Can be installed in a wall or door, 
and adapted for other special applica- 
tions. 


SEE US IN BOOTH 1009A 
IN CLEVELAND 


P.0. BOX 246 
GRANDVIEW, MO. 
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COMMUNITY 
OBLIGATION 


THE SPIRIT OF 


pas 


L. B. I. 


Many librarians and purchasing 
agents think of Library Binding Institute 
as an organization of Library Binders 


interested only in furthering their own 
purposes. It is true that any trade 

association must consider this as part of 
their program. 


However, we are quite proud of Library 
Binding Institute's accomplishments — in 
supporting the library profession with such 
projects as — 
1. Scholarships to worthy students study- 
ing librarianship. 
2. Posters to help attract readers to 
libraries and for fund raising. 


3. Educational Films describing the 
Library Binding Process. 


4. Educational Literatures to help con- 
serve your budget. 


Library Binding Institute Literature is free. 


Send for it today. Every librarian should read it. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
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of the American Hotel Association. More infor- 
mation about the council will be found in the 
February Bulletin. 


SORTKWIK TESTED 

The librarian of a large university library 
recently asked the Library Technology Project to 
test the product called Sortkwik which is dis- 
tributed by Lee Products Co., of Minneapolis. 
The preparation is intended to aid in the sorting 
of cards and paper of all kinds. Directions for 
using it say, “Apply to thumb and forefinger of 
each hand—rub until dry.” 

In making the request, the librarian reported 
that although he and his staff had found the 
preparation extremely effective for sorting cards, 
filing, page-turning in microfilming, and other li- 
brary functions, they had ceased using it until 
they could learn whether it leaves any residue in 
the paper which might later prove harmful. 

At the request of the Library Technology Proj- 
ect, Chicago Paper Testing Laboratory has tested 
Sortkwik. Its investigation was in two parts. 
1) a qualitative examination and 2) treatment 
and testing of paper with Sortkwik to determine 
its influence on the aging characteristics of paper. 

Sortkwik is a humectant (moistening agent) 
contained in a waxlike base. The humectant was 
tentatively identified as glycerine. Such a com- 
bination would perform in the manner proposed 
for this product. The examination was sufficient 


Our Hew 


ASTOR BOOKS 


at Booth No. 630 
at the ALA Convention 


+ 
See complete list of 1961 books 
in the Conference Program. 


IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC. 
219 East 6lst St., New York 21 
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only to identify the basis on which the material | 
should perform as a paper-sorting aid. 

The paper selected for use with Sortkwik 
aging tests was a ground-wood-free paper nor- 
mally used for the text in journals of one of the 
large technical and scientific societies. This paper 
should have a useful life in excess of 25 years. 
The test was made by preparing three series of 
paper strips for fold testing on the MIT Fold 
Endurance Tester. One series was tested for fold 
endurance with no treatment and no aging. The 
second set was aged 72 hours at 100°C, and then 
given the fold endurance test. The third set was 
treated with a heavy (visible) thumb print of 
Sortkwik at the fold-test line. 

In the fold (using the MIT 
tester with a 0.5 kg. load), the number of cycles 
before rupture was as follows: In the case of the 


endurance test 


unaged-untreated paper the maximum was 353, 
the minimum 75, and the average 285. In the 
aged-untreated paper the maximum was 95, the 
minimum 14, and the average 48. In the aged- 
Sortkwik treated paper the maximum was 101, 
the minimum was 35, and the average 55. 

These data show that the use of Sortkwik will 
not degrade the paper with which it comes in 
contact insofar as its aged strength characteris- 
tics are concerned. The slightly higher values for 
fold endurance of the treated paper indicate that 
Sortkwik actually increases to some slight ex- 
tent the durability of the paper (reflecting the 
softening action of the humectant) rather than 
hastening the deterioration of the paper on which 
a residue may have been left. 

The pH (acidity measurement) of the Sort- 
kwik tested 10.2. Tests made by William J. Bar- 
row have shown that acidity is one of the major 
factors in hastening the deterioration of paper. 
With a pH of 10.2, the Sortkwik is definitely 
on the alkaline side. 

The results of the tests indicate that there are 
no practical objections to the use of Sortkwik 
as a paper-sorting aid. ecco 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
in metal and wood 
BOOKSTACKS & RELATED ITEMS 


Compact Bracket 


Continuous Upright 
Booth 838—Cleveland Conference 


C. S. BROWN & COMPANY 


7535 Hillcrest Drive 
Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 
Telephone: BLuemound 8-7189 


Now Discovery 


SEALAMIN 


LAMINATING FILM 


Now — with just one Seal press — you 
do all your dry mounting and cloth back- 
ing . . . and, in addition, give lifetime lam- 
inating protection to valuable records and 
documents. You can Sealamin materials to 
144” thick with a Seal press! 


CHARTEX 


DRY MOUNTING 
CLOTH 


Ten-second dry mounting 
cloth; quick and easy 
No waiting for prints, 
maps or charts to dry. 


NEATER, FASTER, THRIFTIER 


DRY MOUNTING SYSTEM 


SEAL INC. — SHELTON, CONN. 
(Booth #824 — Cleveland) 
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1:1 = See you at 


Booth 432 


The Biggest and Best 
Fall List in the History 
of 


CADMUS BOOKS 


Catalog -Lists on Request 
Visit our Booth (708) 
at the ALA Conference 1961 
«x » 


CADMUS - LANDMARK - ALLABOUT 
THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS BOOKS 


OO ETA 
EAU CLAIRE br kgs WI 


Welcome to our 


library friends 
David McKay 


Company, Inc. 
VISIT US AT BOOTH 432 
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whether you want a yard or a mile 


BORROUGHS 
Library Shelving 


merits your consideration 


YES, from a yard (one 36”-wide unit) to a mile (1760 
units), Borroughs can meet your library shelving needs 
to perfection. Three heights— 42”, 84”, 90” . . . single 
or double face . . . open or closed back units (open back 
units have corner bracing). 91/4”-deep sliding shelves 
adjustable on 34” centers without bolting. Choice of 
colors to blend tastefully with your library decor. Full 
details for the asking. 


send for illustrated price list 


BORROUGHS smanuracturinc company 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 


3084 NORTH BURDICK ST. amp KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
oD) 
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A NEW OVERHEAD projector 
which combines portability 
with the features of a stand- 
ard model has been an- 


nounced by Minnesota Min- | 


ing and Manufacturing Co. 
The new projector folds 
into a_ self-contained unit 


which serves as the carry- | 


ing case and weighs only 
30 pounds. The lens and all 
operating components fold 
away so as to afford pro- 


MAGAFILES 


The mest practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 


tection against rough han- | 
dling. The aperture on the projection stage is | 
10 by 10 inches which is equal to that of the 
full size model. The projector has a 500-watt 
lamp, a 14” focal length and a 3.5 lens. It sells 
for $299. 


obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


* * 4 
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We Specialize in 


INCENTIVE READING 
PROGRAMS & SUPPLIES 


Write for Our Free Catalog 
or 
Visit Our Booth (No. 603) 


ALA CONFERENCE 
Cleveland - July 9 - 14 


MICHAEL M. MURPHY 
Bookworm Brand Library Products 
Post Office Box 1029 - St. Cloud, Minnesota 


WAR 
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CONGO CRISIS 
and 
CHRISTIAN MISSION ; CALIFORNIA 


by 


(me 


La = 
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¢ 
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librarians 


Interviews regarding 
employment possibilities with 
the State of California 


. in State Library, mental hospitals, 


correctional institutions, and Youth Au- 
The author of this perceptive report is ex- 
ecutive secretary, Dept. of Africa, The 
United Christian Missionary Society. He 
has made five extensive visits to The Congo Good salaries; 3 weeks vacation, and an 
including one that preceded Congolese in- 
dependence and lasted through the chaotic 
months that followed. Photographs by the standing retirement plan; California Liv- 
author. $1.50 paper, $2.50 cloth. 


OTHER CURRENT TITLES 


thority schools. 


average of 12 paid holidays yearly; out- 
ing and other advantages. 


Contact Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, Assistant 
California State Librarian at the July 


ALA Conference for interview appoint- 


For Individuals Only 
THE ANSWER TO CONFORMITY 


by Perry Epler Gresham $3.50 
ment. Please leave message for Mrs. 


GoD AND COUNTRY AWARD HANDBOOK Dalton at the Auditorium Hotel, Cleve- 


for Boy Scouts and their Pastors 
by Will Sessions $1.50 


land, stating your name, hotel, tele- 
phone number and time you can be 
THE PASTOR reached. 
AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
by Charles F. Kemp $3.50 Or write: State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento 14, California 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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TW®-SIDED REPRODUCTION of book pages is now 
available through Micro Photo Inc. of Cleveland. REDUCE LUT Af LOSSES 
The new process, Duopage, utilizes an electro- | 


static principle and a new technique developed | with Perey Turnstiles specially 
by the processor. Formerly one-sided reproduc- d : d f Lib 
esigned for Library use 


tion required copying two pages of a book on 
one side of the sheet, which was then folded eo cbwescseces 
printed side out to preserve the correct pagina- e at ENTRANCE-EXIT 
tion. With Duopage, page numbers appear in the e at CHARGE OUT 
same location as on the original, instead of close » at STACKS 

to the binding. The new process also eliminates 

the double thickness associated with earlier meth- Write for complete details 
ods of copying. Volumes are supplied unbound 


if the library prefers to bind their own to match | PEREY TURN E COMPANY 


4ist ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


SE VARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


portable lecturn manufac- COVER THE WORLD 


tured by How-To Company, 
Box 7, Glencoe, Ill. Made 
of strong board bound in 
leatherette, it weighs only 
4 Ibs. but it is strong 
enough to support “leaning on” weight. Speech- 
master folds flat to 1444” x 18” and has the 
appearance of a brief case when folded. The 
lecturn provides a 21” by 1114” surface at a 30° 
angle for easy reading, and a ledge at the bot- 
tom prevents papers from sliding. Speechmaster 
sells direct from the manufacturer for $19.95. 


other volumes. 





* * 


VISO-DESKPLATE is a transparent, heavy gauge, 

unbreakable plastic sheet made to protect and 

keep clean frequently used papers or photographs 

placed flat on desks, tablet arms, desk pull-out 

leaves, etc. The “Deskplate” adheres to metal or 

wood and provides a crystal-clear writing sur- 

face. Materials used under the plastic can be CLEVELAND 
readily changed by lifting the plate. A taped- | 

down hinge at one edge keeps it in place. For 

more information write D. C. Hey Co., 2110 MARADOR CORPORATION 


Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. eco | 1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





‘ESTABLISHED Fer eg oe Write for Our 
1933 Library Brochure 


See us—At 
Booth 712 
(Exhibition Hall) 


Cleveland Conference 


te : ' ihe Magazine Aygency 


q< bv MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


Providing a Complete Wholesale Magazine Subscription Service 
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=) THE 1961-1962 
YX) DIRECTORY OF 
: VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING SERVICES 


THE H. R. HUNTTING an sn ae 
ee pace wong sotstunes tm voctoal chi 


and adjustment... 


Library Specialists 
The American Board on Professional Standards in 
Vocational Counseling, Inc., has investigated and 
approved 165 agencies in the United States, 
One source for Canada, and Puerto Rico which offer vocational 


counseling services. 


57 years experience 


all your library books 


$1.50 per copy 
discount available on quantity orders 
Catalogs on request 


Order from... 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. American Personnel and 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike Guidance Association 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 


Visitors Welcome Washington 9, D.C. 


TALK WITH US ABOUT 


JOBS 


IN 
WASHINGTON STATE 
WHILE YOU ARE ATTENDING THE 


A.L.A. CONVENTION 


THERE ARE GOOD OPENINGS FOR— 


Children’s Librarians Bookmobile Librarians 
Catalogers Extension Librarians 
Reference Librarians Administrators 


MEET REPRESENTATIVES OF WASHINGTON STATE LIBRARY TO DISCUSS YOUR 
PROFESSIONAL FUTURE IN THIS GREAT STATE. 
SUITE: CHECK NUMBER IN LOBBY, STATLER HILTON HOTEL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


is one of our 


specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and | 


out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great 
libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 


Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us | 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 


Services. Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 
OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 


ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all | 


Shaw; | 


library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
. .. +). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 


‘ork 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a trans- 
lation and key to Latin, Greek and modern foreign 
language classics. Interlinear Editions: 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. 
Catalogues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, 
Inc. 215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New England 
& Western Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annual; $6 per yr., Cumulated (°61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 
Ore 

GEOGRAPHIC INDEX 1917 to 1960 inc. Dewey 
Decimal Classification of every article by subject and 
region coordinating volume indexes for cyclopedic 
convenience, redoubling value of your bound or un- 
bound magazine sets. Special $1, or with alphabetical 
and chronological sections cloth bound, $3. if pre- 
paid. Twenty-fifth year of publication. Elmshaven 
Bindery, Saint Helena, Calif. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 


Caeser’s | 


LIBRARIANS! 


THE JOB: 


Positions immediately available in new branches, 
subject departments, technical services, children's 
work, and bookmobiles. 


THE SALARY: 
Annual Salary Survey recommends $464-$575 for July 


1, 1961. (Experienced librarians may start above 
minimum.) 


THE PLACE: 


Los Angeles, where the climate is always good. 


THE FUTURE: 


Good opportunity for professional growth and 
motional advancement in a growing system; 35 li 
brarian promotions within the last 12 months. 


STUDENTS MAY APPLY DURING THEIR 
LAST SEMESTER OF LIBRARY SCHOOL 


For additional information write to: 


Personnel Officer 

Los Angeles Public Library 
630 W. Sth Street 

Los Angeles 17, California 





exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads. $1.00 extra. 24 issues 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. Refer- 
ence librarian, maximum $5768. L.S. and experience 
needed. Write Lois G. Smith, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Winchester, Mass. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Library School Graduate— 
experienced in all public library work preferred. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, four hours from New York 
City, Community over 20,000. Three full time and six 
part time assistants. Five day week—month’s vacation 
—over 41,000 volumes. Salary $5000. Write Miss Doris 
I. Crane, Secretary of the Board, 41 Reynolds Street, 
Kingston, Pa. 

CATALOGER to supervise cataloging and process- 
ing of books for six bookmobile areas. Professional 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply to 
State Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 

ELMONT PUBLIC LIBRARY has three positions 
open: Reference assistant and 2 branch librarians. 
Salary $5100-$6350. 35-hour week, one month vaca- 
tion, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, social se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 
surance Plans. Library school degree required. Ex- 
cellent opportunity in fast growing library system. 
Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, Elmont Public 
Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y 

ASSISTANT DIREC TOR, community of 76,000 
near New York City. Salary $7790-$9710 (4 annual 
increments of $480). Fifth year library school degree 
plus 6 years’ experience, some of which has been in 
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administrative capacity. Civil Service, N.Y. State Re- 
tirement System, month’s vacation, excellent fringe 
benefits. Interviews arranged for ALA Conference. 
B-164. 

HEAD FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT retiring. Posi 
tion available September 1. Well established art 
and music department. Large picture collection used 
by professional artists, lecturers, students. Rapidly 
building recording and film collections. Audio-visual 
center for Westchester Library System. Salary $5900- 
$7340 (4 annual increments of $360), plus 5% of N.Y. 
State Retirement paid by the city. Fifth year library 
school degree required. Four years’ experience after 
graduation. N.Y. State Retirement System, social se- 
curity, month’s vacation, city pays 4% hospitalization 
other fringe benefits. Apply Miss Ruth M. Phillips, 
Director. New Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Will be available for interviews at ALA Con- 
ference. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPT. (Salary 
$6000-$7800, experience required) needed in New 
Jersey’s capital city public library system (main 
library, four branches, 221,000 volumes). Trenton is 
in the growing Delaware Valley research, cultural and 
industrial complex between New York and Philadel- 
phia, ten miles from Princeton. Benefits: pension, 
social security, life insurance, sick leave, one month’s 
vacation, state certification, and civil service. Apply to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fernandes, Acting Director, Free Pub- 


lic Library, Trenton 8, N.J. 
JUNIOR OR SENIOR LIBRARIANS 


2 ve 
range 


(salary 


range, depending on experience, $4500-$6500) for re/- 
erence work, needed in New Jersey’s capital city 
public library system (main library, four branches, 
221,000 volumes). Trenton is in the growing Dela- 
ware Valley research, cultural and industrial complex 


between New York and Philadelphia, ten miles from 
Princeton. Benefits: pension, social security, life in- 
surance, sick leave, one month’s vacation, state cer- 
tification, and civil service. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fernandes, Acting Director, Free Public Library, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

LONG ISLAND BECKONS. Join the staff of a 
new air-conditioned library in a dynamic community 
only 35 miles from New York City. Massapequa 
Public Library has an opening for a Junior Librarian, 
M.L.S. degree required. Starting salary $5300 with 
annual increments. Fringe benefits include New York 
State Retirement Plan, social security, etc. Vacation 
of 24 working days a year, 35 hour work week. Posi- 
tion is under New York State Civil Service. Address 
reply to Wharton H. Miller, Director, Massapequa 
Public Library, 523 Central Ave., Massapequa, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in new air-condi- 
tioned library with 2 branches serving a community 
of 47,000 bordering New York City on Long Island. 
Salary: $5300-$6900, in five steps. Library degree re- 
quired. Experience desirable. 35-hour week, one month 
vacation, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, social 
security, New York State Retirement and Health 
Insurance Plans. Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN position open now. 
Outstanding residential suburb 16 miles from New 
York. Modern building, fine collections, active use. 
Starting salary $4880 to reach $6590 in 6 annual 
increments. Degree from ALA accredited library 
school required. Generous vacation, sick leave, fringe 
benefits. Write: Miss Ruth P. Tubby, Director, Mont- 
clair Public Library, 50 S. Fullerton Ave., Montclair. 


N.J. 
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CATALOGER AND REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. 
Two positions in the new branch library of an estab- 
lished college, 51 miles from New York City. 5th year 
L.S. degree required. Applicants for cataloging must 
have 2 years experience in an academic library. 
Faculty rank, 35 hour week, one month’s vacation, 
and usual benefits. Challenging opportunity to help 
develop new library. Salary commensurate with fac- 
ulty. Write: B-166 

GROWING SUBURBAN LIBRARY in Greater 
Hartford will need Circulation Librarian August Ist. 
Duties include supervision, reference and advisory 
work. Excellent working conditions and _ benefits. 
Chance of advancement for experienced person. Con- 
genial, cooperative staff. Salary range, $5023-$6552. 
L.S. degree or satisfactory combination of training 
and experience required. Community, 20,500. New 
building. 1961 winner, Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award. 
Apply: Mrs. Marcella H. Anderson, Librarian, 
Wethersfield Public Library, Wethersfield 9, Conn. 

HEAD OF CIRCULATION. Responsible super- 
visory position. Must have L.S. Degree, good knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and Judaics, with administrative 
ability. 4-week vacation, sick leave, etc. Apply: Li- 
brary, Jewish Theological Seminary, 3080 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT. Young woman, college 
degree, excellent knowledge of Hebrew and Judaics; 
knowledge of German, French desirable. Apply: Li- 
brary, Jewish Theological Seminary, 3080 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

southeast 


HEAD LIBRARIAN needed August 1. B.L.S. de- 
gree plus supervisory experience. New air-condi- 
tioned building opens early fall serving 25,000. Tre- 
mendous opportunity for expanding services. Attrac- 
tive colonial town, Capital of State, 2 hrs. from 
Philadelphia. Salary and usual benefits to be ar- 
ranged. Write: George Ehringer, Chrm. Bd., Kings 
Highway, Dover, Del. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. L.S. Degree neces- 
sary. Interesting position open July 1. Salary $4600- 
$5200. Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, 
hospitalization—major medical insurance program. 
Work in air-conditioned building. Write: Director, 
Kanawha County Public Library, Charleston, West Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Refer- 
ence Librarian to have charge of all public services 
(General Reference, General Studies, Special Serv- 
ices). Position involves teaching of Library Science 
classes and some circulation work. College and _ li- 
brary degrees required, experience preferred. Faculty 
status, 5 day, 37% hr. week, one month vacation. 
TIAA, Hospitalization and Disability Insurance, So- 
cial Security. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Position open July 1, 1961. Write Helen Stockert, 
Librarian, West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buch- 
hannon, West Va. 

SCOTTSDALE needs a librarian. Apply if you like 
books and people; know library procedure, have a 
library degree; want a challenging job; and will be 
happy in exploding Arizona community. Write Rob- 
ert J. McNutt, City Manager, 133 East Main Street, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 

southwest 


HEAD LIBRARIAN—Small public library, new 
building, modern facilities, southeastern New Mexico 
town. Requirements—Library degree, experience, 
good disciplinarian and administrator—up to $5000. 
Contact Mrs. J. K. Woodlee, 307 South 7th, Artesia, 
N.M. 
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CATALOGER, experience in college or research 
library desired. Air-conditioned building. 40-hour 
week, month’s vacation, generous seasonal holidays, 
retirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave, 
moving allowance. Write to Librarian, Rice Univer- 
sity, Houston, Tex. 

OKLAHOMA—multicounty library demonstrations 
need librarians. Positions open. Administrative Li- 
brarian; Extension Librarian; Bookmobile Librarian. 
Salaries $4800 to $6000. Challenging opportunities to 
exercise initiative and leadership in developing public 
library service in colorful Oklahoma. For full infor- 
mation write Esther Mae Henke, Extension Librarian, 
The Oklahoma State Library, 109 State Capitol, Okla- 
homa City 5. 

YUMA CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY, winner of the 
major Dorothy Canfield Fisher award for 1960 (read 
about us in the New York Times Book Review, Janu- 
ary 22, 1961) needs a qualified associate librarian. 
Expanding system includes four small branches and a 
bookmobile in prospect. Excellent opportunity for 
varied experience. Air-conditioned building, friendly 
staff, dynamic library board. Salary $5364 to $6516, 
entrance at second step possible with outstanding ex- 
perience; usual fringe benefits. Interview may be ar- 
ranged at conference in Cleveland. Send resume to 
Librarian, Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, Ariz. 

READERS’ SERVICES LIBRARIAN in charge 
of supervision of circulation routines and guidance of 
students in use of book collection. Person with ad- 
vanced subject training in addition to 5th year li- 
brary degree preferred. TIAA, social security, Blue 
Cross—Blue Shield, faculty rank, month’s annual va- 
cation. Challenging opportunity in medium-sized lib- 
eral arts institution. Open after June Ist. Salary 
depends on training and experience. Apply: James F. 
oer Librarian, Trinity University, San Antonio 12, 

ex. 


midwest 


LIBRARIAN FOR HEAD of Community and Group 
Service Department. To work with community groups 
and develop community contacts, administer film 
collection, promote advisory service and program 
planning. Opportunity to develop new program in an 
expanding library situation. Library degree, mini- 
mum of 4 years experience required. Beginning 
salary up to $7345 depending upon experience. 
Annual increments. Apply: Flint Public Library, 
Personnel Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN—Chicago suburb of 35,000 
population, 40,000 volume library in new building, 
10 staff members. Library degree preferred, but suit- 
able training and ability will be accepted in lieu of 
degree. Administrative experience required. Munici- 
pal retirement plan, sick leave and other benefits. 
Salary open. Send complete resume to Library Board, 
Des Plaines Public Library, Des Plaines, IIl. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, two positions, Head of 
Branch Library and General Professional Assistant. 
Branch librarian has responsibility for book selec- 
tion, development of staff and services. General pro- 
fessional assistant works in Adult Services Depart- 
ment with emphasis in reference, readers assistance 
and bibliographic research. Apply: Director, Cedar 
Rapids Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary needs General Assistant working in Circula- 
tion and Order Department. Blue Cross & Blue 
Shield paid. Municipal Retirement & Social Security. 
Month vacation. Salary range $4503-$5460. Require- 
ment: Degree in Library Science. Apply: Dorothy L. 


Huth, Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional opportu- 
nity to develop juvenile services in established City 
and County Library system serving a population area 
of 70,000. Located at the foot of the Fox River Valley 
on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four season recrea- 
tional area, skiing, boating, swimming. Four hour 
drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Be- 
ginning salary from $5400 with five (5) increments 
to $6360. Position on salary schedule is determined 
by qualifications and experience. Usual benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social Security, 
sick leave, etc. Position open June 1, 1961. Apply: 
E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du Lac Public Li- 
brary, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional 
opportunity to develop young people’s service in es- 
tablished City and County Library system serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four 
season recreational area, skiing, boating, swimming. 
Four hour drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake 
Michigan. Beginning salary from $5400 with five (5) 
increments to $6360. Position on salary schedule is 
determined by qualifications and experience. Usual 
benefits: One month vacation, City Retirement and 
Social Security, sick leave, etc. Position open im- 
mediately. Apply: E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du 
Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CATALOGER-HEAD of technical services. Ko- 
komo is more than a name in a song. It is a busy 
growing city of 51,000 and it has an opening for an 
energetic librarian. Four professionals direct a staff 
of 17. $4800-$7600, experience counts. Contact Philip 
Hamilton, Librarian, Kokomo Public Library, Ko- 
komo, Indiana. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARY. New position: 
Catalog Desk Librarian (Librarian 1). To supervise, 
and serve mainly at a service desk (not circulation) 
recently established to answer catalog-questions. BA 
in a liberal arts subject, and 5th year library degree 
required. Salary $5075-$6155 in three years, excellent 
fringe benefits, beautiful new Main Library, congenial 
staff. Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
pag Public Library, 60 E. Pike Street, Pontiac, 
Mich. 

APPLETON, WIS. Two positions open in growing, 
modern public library: Assistant Cataloger, Head of 
Youth Department. Training required; experience 
preferred. Salary depends upon qualifications. Classi- 
fication and Compensation Plan, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement, social security, Blue Shield. Apply Chief 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

WE HAVE RAISED SALARIES: Two positions 
open in Dickinson County Library with headquarters 
in Carnegie Library, Iron Mountain, Michigan, a 
wonderful recreation area in Michigan’s beautiful 
Upper Peninsula. County service started January 1, 
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1961. Library Director: to plan and administer new 
county-wide library service for 24,000 people. Library 
science degree required plus four years administrative 
experience. Salary: $6800-$7200 depending on ex- 
perience. Assistant Librarian: in charge of bookmo- 
bile service. Library science degree required. Book- 
mobile experience valuable. Salary: $5800-$6000. 
Social security, Blue Cross insurance, sick leave. Va- 
cation to be determined. Apply immediately: Robert 
St. Louis, President, Dickinson County Library Board, 
320 Wilson Avenue, Kingsford, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a progressive and fast 
growing public library. Fifth year Library Degree, 
experience, and administrative ability necessary. New 
building (1955) and adequate staff (9 full time) in 
Glenview, Illinois (population 18,000). Near colleges 
and schools, thirty minutes from Chicago. Pension, 
month vacation and usual benefits. Top salary. In- 
clude personal history and recent picture with appli- 
cation. Apply to Miss Helen Coleman, Acting Li- 
brarian. Glenview Public Library, 1930 Glenview 
Road, Glenview, Ill. 

REFERENCE HEAD in recently remodeled and 
enlarged public library in lovely residential com- 
munity 15 miles from Detroit. Book stock of 67,000. 
Five-day week, four-week vacation, social security, 
retirement and group insurance benefits. Salary: 
$5770-$6570 depending on experience with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Requirements: Degree in Li- 
brary Science and two or more years’ experience. 
Apply: Jeanne Lloyd, Director, Baldwin Public Li- 
brary, Birmingham, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT with good future possibilities. 
Chicago North Shore suburb. New library building 
in June 1961. L.S. degree required. Age limit 42. 
374%4-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave and 
retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact Evanston 
Public Library, Evanston, II]. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to head services to 
children in an expanding county library system. 
Salary $5023-$5808. Experience desirable. Apply: 
Jackson County Library, 1400 North West Avenue, 
Jackson, Mich. 

ALA’S LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT has 
opening for experienced librarian with special inter- 
ests and background in the area of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies to administer Project’s Technical 
Information Service to librarians. Position requires 
some traveling and offers opportunity to be of sub- 
stantial service to profession. Salary open. One 
month’s vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. 
Apply: Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology 
Project, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

START YOUR LIBRARY CAREER in Oak Park, 
Ill. Library school graduate looking for varied ex- 
perience wanted as Assistant to the Librarian. Will 
play an important part in publicity for a referendum 
campaign for a new Main Library. Oak Park awarded 
Special John Cotton Dana Publicity Award for 1959. 
Flexible, enthusiastic, male or female looking for 
opportunity for growth and advancement invited to 
apply. Starting salary $5200. Apply to Librarian, 
Oak Park Public Library, Oak Park, II. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, medium-sized library. 
Opportunity to use initiative in developing own de- 
partment, no cataloging. L.S. degree, previous experi- 
ence desirable. Salary open, depending on the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant. Sick leave, good state retire- 
ment system, 4 weeks vacation. Position open im- 
mediately. Apply: Librarian, Carnegie Public Library, 
Marion, Ohio. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for 


library serving 


public 
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20,000 in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Here 
you will find community recognition, excellent out- 
door sports area and unlimited opportunities to par- 
ticipate in community activities. Able, congenial 
staff. Benefits: good administrative experience, 5-day 
week, social security, retirement, sick leave and hos- 
pitalization. Requirements: L.S. degree and 2 years 
public library experience. Write to: Paul Willson, 
First National Bank, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC LIBRARY, Rockford, 
Illinois, which is launching program of expansion by 
starting addition to Main Library in 1962. Five branch 
libraries, bookmobile, and hospital service. Progres- 
sive industrial city, second in world in manufacture 
of machine tools. Population 128,000. 90 minutes from 
Chicago by toll road. Fine school system, home of 
Rockford College. Challenging position for man with 
administrative experience, vision, and good person- 
ality, interested in working with progressive, live- 
wire Board. Benefits: four-week vacation, municipal 
retirement plan, social security. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications. Position open. For more infor- 
mation and application write to George E. Norsen, 
Chairman, Personnel Committee, Board of Directors, 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Il. 

POPULAR LIBRARY, First Assistant. $5600-$6680 
(6 steps). Open Sept. 1. 5th year degree plus mini- 
mum 2 years experience, including training or ex- 
perience in audio-visual. Readers’ advisory service; 
promotion of library community relations by book 
talks, program planning, discussion groups; selection 
of library recordings; assisting in film and book se- 
lection, particularly music reference. Social security 
and state pension, Blue Cross and Blue Shield avail- 
able; 20 days vacation, 9 paid holidays, 12 days sick 
leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years. Apply: Alta 
Parks, Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, 
Ind. 

THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER LIBRARY, 
Wooster, Ohio. Assistant Cataloger for four-year, 
liberal arts, church-related college of 1250 students, 
to begin September 1961. Duties include some order 
work and a few hours reference. Will move into a 
new, modern, spacious building in 1962. Library de- 
gree required; experience not necessary. Usual bene- 
fits; libral vacations; salary open. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Apply: Miss Maudie Linn Nesbitt, Head 
Librarian. 

CATALOGER for historical collection and for rare 
early printed, and unusual books written in Spanish, 
French, German, Latin, etc. Language ability nec- 
essary. Apply: The Newberry Library, 60 W. Walton 
St., Chicago 10, IIl. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES is 
seeking candidates for the position of reference li- 
brarian, Health Center Library which involves ref- 
erence service to students and faculties of the Colleges 
of Medicine, Dentistry, and School of Nursing. 
Supervises clerks handling serials. Beginning salary 
between $5196 and $5796, requiring experience or 
course work in biological sciences. Associate Librar- 
ian, Education Library which involves reference work 
and supervision of the circulation functions. Begin- 
ning salary between $5496 and $6096, requiring at 
least two years of suitable professional experience. 
Graduate degree in library science from an accredited 
library school required for both positions. Apply: 
Mrs. Celianna I. Wilson, Ohio State University Li- 
braries, 1858 Neil Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Public Library in 
industrial city of 57,000 population, 16 miles from 
Chicago’s Loop. Select children’s books (1961 book 
budget, $11,000) and supervise children’s service in 
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two children’s rooms and four small branches. Be- 
ginning salary, $5200, some more for experience. Four 
weeks vacation, $150 increments each year for 10 
years. Social security, retirement, two weeks sick 
leave per year. Well-trained, congenial staff. Address: 
Hardin E. Smith, Librarian, East Chicago Public 
Library, 3601 Grand Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and progres- 
sive library on North Shore. Library degree required. 
Salary $5200 to $6200 depending upon experience. 
Month’s vacation, sick leave, and retirement benefits. 
Apply: Joseph M. Pollock, Librarian, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, Ill. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES: Two posi- 
tions (1) Cataloger (2) Assistant Reference Li- 
brarian. Salaries $5500 annually. 5th year degree in 
librarianship required. Academic instructor status, 
month’s vacation, sick leave and other benefits. TIAA 
after 3 years’ service. Library of over 500,000 volumes 
in large midwestern state university specializing in 
science, engineering and agriculture. Library staff 
of 120 (30 professionals), address inquiries to J. H. 
Moriarty, Director of Libraries, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. and include small ID-Type photo- 


graph. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Your fondest dream couldn’t 
exceed our program, facilities, challenge, and op- 
portunities. Top salary. A suburban area with all of 
the advantages of Chicago just around the corner. 
Rub elbows with university, professional, business, and 
suburban families bursting with enthusiasm and 
ideas, and wanting dynamic leadership and a full 
program. Adequate budget, lovely new building and 
equipment, cooperative and dedicated trustees, all 
fringe benefits, and a fine full time staff. Fifth year 
library degree and administrative experience. But, 
we want some one with ideas AND ability. Sound 
good? Send resume and tell us your plans for an 
exciting, full program. B-167 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for a young lady 
who has a degree in library science and a minimum 
of three years experience in a public or technical 
library and who is willing to accept the challenge of 
organizing a technical information center for a grow- 
ing progressive company. Excellent starting salary, 
fringes and working conditions. Call or write: The 
Goss Company, 5601 W. 3lst St., Chicago 50, II. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: to administer progressive 
public library in growing city of 48,000. Building re- 
modeled in 1955. Staff 20 full-time equivalent. Classi- 
fication and compensation plan, vacations, sick leave, 
Blue Shield, Wisconsin retirement and social security. 
Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. degree, 5 years ex- 
perience or equivalent, some administrative. Chal- 
lenging future. Position effective September 1. Salary 
to be negotiated. Apply: Mrs. F. S. Young, President, 
Board of Trustees, Appleton, Wis. 

FOR A PERMANENT CAREER, you can’t beat 
Cleveland Public Library. There are fine opportuni- 
ties for growth where there are 35 branch libraries, 
fine careers for children’s librarians, 13 subject de- 
partments for specialized librarians, plus other depart- 
ments for all types of modern library service. Second 
largest public library in the United States. Cleveland 
has all the advantages of largest cities without the 
competition and pressure of crowds. Hear the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Visit top art museum. Civic and edu- 
cational activity aplenty. Fine shops and suburbs. 
There’s good living as well as good working here. 
Write about your interests and qualifications and we 
will tell you of job opportunities. Basic salary scale 
$5000-$5840; these lead to dozens of supervisory jobs 
that pay over $6000. Month’s vacation. Good pensions. 


Sick leave. Life insurance to amount of annual salary 
after one year here. Write Personnel Director, Cleve- 
land Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 

mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 
brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and smal! photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 


pacific northwest 
COME TO SALEM, OREGON. Beautiful capital, 


mild climate, close to ocean, mountains and metro- 
politan Portland. Opening for Librarian IV. Assistant 
Head of Readers’ Services Division, Oregon State Li- 
brary. Supervises Reference Section of 10 profession- 
als. Four years of professional experience including 
reference and supervisory work and a fifth-year de- 
gree in librarianship required. Legislative reference 
experience desirable. Salary range $5800-$7200. Re- 
vised salary plan up for 1961 legislative action. State 
Retirement, Social Security. Fine collection of li- 
brary materials. Position open August 1961. Write to 
Miss Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore. 

LIBRARIANS: STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! Are you 
looking for a fascinating traveling position amid 
breath-taking scenic wonders, with cool breezes 
blowing in summer, and mild climate in winter? 
Where will you find all this? In Oregon! The posi- 
tion of field consultant takes you to all parts of the 
state from headquarters in a beautiful white marble 
State Library building with excellent resources and 
congenial staff. Four years of professional library 
experience required and graduation from an ALA 
accredited library school. Beginning salary approxi- 
mately $6000. Position open July 1. Write to Miss 
Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, Salem, Ore. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5700, municipal retirement, social security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Pamly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 


far west 


COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 
the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 
GET IN on the Ground Floor. Expanding serials 
and documents collection. Pomona Public Library in 
Southern California has immediate opening for Seri- 
als and Documents Librarian with creative interest. 
With new central library and expanding branch sys- 
tem planned for, we are looking for someone to de- 
velop and integrate these materials into the total li- 
brary program. Pomona is located in heart of metro- 
politan Southern California, 30 miles from Los Ange- 
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les, near mountains, desert, beaches. For the right per- 
son here is exceptional opportunity to see one’s own 
philosophies and ideas materialize. Salary range $461- 
$554, depending on qualifications and experience. Ac- 
credited 5th year library degree. Experience desired, 
however, will consider recent graduate who might be 
special person we want. Liberal fringe benefits, 3 
weeks vacation. Apply: Raymond M. Holt, Pomona 
Public Library, Pomona, Calif. 

LOOKING FOR an opportunity for experience, 
initiative, service? Openings for Cataloger and Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in modern (1955) functional build- 
ing, serving population of approximately 12,000. 
Salary $5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library de- 
gree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief outline of 
training and experience to Coalinga District Library, 
Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has two positions for Librarian I open: Chil- 
dren’s Services and Reference. Salary $5184-$6312 in 
five steps. For details write: Director of Library Serv- 
ices, Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I. Live in San Francisco and partici- 
pate in the reorganization of San Francisco Public 
Library. Interview and examination at ALA Conven- 
tion—Cleveland in July. Salary $5232-$6216. Details, 
write Personnel Office, San Francisco Public Library, 
San Francisco 2. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN--To have charge of the 
reference services for the Merced County Free Li- 
brary. (Merced County is located in the center of 
California’s fertile San Joaquin Valley.) Required 
college degree supplemented by 2 years professional 
library experience. Salary $376-$458; liberal vaca- 
tion; sick leave; medical and hospitalization in- 
surance; County Retirement and Social Security. 
Apply Merced County Personnel Department, Courts 
Building, 21st & M Sts., Merced, Calif. 

ENJOY CALIFORNIA LIVING and the advantages 
of a professional career in state service: In State Li- 
brary, mental health facilities, correctional institutions 
and Youth Authority schools. Good salaries, promo- 
tional opportunities, liberal employee benefits. See our 
display ad on page 588. State Personnel Board, 801 
Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DIVISION for San 
Bernardino County Library, serving 20,000 square 
miles of beautiful desert, mountain and_ valley 
country. 43 branch libraries and stations and 2 book- 
mobiles. Two new branch library buildings in the 
last year, and 3 planned for 1961-62. Requirements: 
Degree from accredited library school and four years 
experience, including two years of public library 
work with children. Salary: $5868-$7296. Social 
security plus retirement. Apply: C. R. Serafini, Per- 
sonnel and Training Officer, Dept. of Civil Service 
and Personnel, County of San Bernardino, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

“BAGHDAD BY THE BAY.” San Francisco—the 
most exciting of American cities—is rebuilding its 
Library System. Seeking talented Coordinator of 
Children’s Services to organize imaginative program 
in Main Library and 25 branches. Proposed salary 
$7542-$8940. Examination and interview at ALA Con- 
vention at Cleveland in July, or in San Francisco. 
Write Personnel Office, San Francisco Public Li- 
brary, S.F. 2. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN with L.S. degrees. Positions available 
immediately. New air-conditioned library in growing 
cultured residential community near Pasadena and 
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Claremont. Social Security, vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance. Salaries open. Apply: Mrs. Herschel Stoke, 
Secretary, Library Board, Glendora Public Library, 
Glendora, Calif. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN position available June, 
1961 in Salinas a growing community of 30,000 with 
a new Library. Primarily Reference Librarian duties. 
Requires Library Degree and one year professional 
experience. Salary $5100 to $6200 per year. Apply 
City Hall, Salinas, Calif. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN—Library School gradu- 
ate—Public Library in community of 14,000—Salary 
open. Apply: Librarian. Dean Hobbs Blanchard 
Memorial Library, Santa Paula, Calif. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN—One immediate 
opening as supervisor of Young Adult Services in 
modern, progressive Kern County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, Calif. Salary $6024-$7320 depending upon 
experience. Library degree and 2 years of administra- 
tive experience required. Write to Kern County Per- 
sonnel Dept., Civic Center, Bakersfield, Calif. 

LIBRARIANS I—No experience required. Profes- 
sional Librarians with degree in Library Science are 
needed for immediate vacancies in Reference, Chil- 
dren’s and Young Adult Sections of the Kern County 
Free Library. Salary $4704-$5736. Experienced may 
start above minimum. Write to Kern County Person- 
nel Dept., Civic Center, Bakersfield, Calif. 

hawaii 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN I, II, & III for the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii and the processing and cataloging sec- 
tion of the public libraries in Honolulu and Hilo, 
Hawaii. Requires library science degree and one, two 
and three years cataloging experience. Salaries: I1— 
$5076-$6468; I1—$5592-$7128; III—$6156-$7860. Li- 
brarian II for the University of Hawaii oriental col- 
lection and the young adult section of public library 
in Wailuku, Maui. Requires library science degree 
and one year experience. Salary: $5076-$6468. Write 
to Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani 
St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN presently public library administrator de- 
sires challenging change. Professional qualifications 
and broad experience. Prefer public, extension, or 
special library administration. Present salary over 
$10,000. B-90-W 

MSLS, man 46, two years experience in univ. lib. 
cataloging desires position in a Midwest academic 
library starting this summer. Languages: German, 
French, Russian and other Slavic. B-87-W 

REFERENCE or ADMINISTRATIVE position 
wanted by woman, L.S. degree plus varied experience. 
Prefer college in* East or Midwest. B-92-W 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT seeks responsible Library 
Post small Southwest or Desert Town. Over 15 yrs. 
Public Library work experience; Gov't. Depository- 


Gov’t. Docs. B-91-W 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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The Americana never fails either of them. 


With équal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 
and the most advanced scholar. To her it says, “April 4, 1949...the Brussels powers, United States, 
Canada, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland ...Senator Vandenberg... President Truman...” 
To him it says, “Yalta... Potsdam... Soviet techniques of interna] pressure ... Mutual security...” 
Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to the encyclopedia which com- 
pletely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. The AMERICANA’s great 1961 edition fittingly 
marks its 132nd year of growth. Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete re- 
writing, revising and resetting of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and consider- 
ably larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustrations; 14% larger type 


for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


4§ The Encyclopedia 
eA a Z 4 \ 7) Al THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE CAMERICANA CORPORATION 


’“ THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 





TET Ee please send notice of 
PU eee ee ee a ee ar. Eugene 8. Power 
Poteet) University Microfilms 
50 Eb. Huron St., Chicago 11, ULB Sa ae 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The clues to secrets yet to be discovered are not 
just in laboratories but in libraries as well 


“Science”’ suggests test tubes and test pilots, beakers and Bunsen 
burners, the strange steams of alchemy and the arching vapor 
trails of probes into space. But science means knowledge—and 
knowledge is bound in books. 

The Library is a treasure trove of truths—principles from the 
past, precepts to the present, and findings for the future. The 
Library a kept current with new works as knowledge unfolds- 
has a counterpart in World Book Encyclopedia. Continuous re- 
vision, editorial vitality and the knowing human touch make 
World Book exceptionally rewarding to those needing reference 
resources in science—or almost any subject under the sun! 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corp., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 








